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FAREWELL. 





BY W.M. A. 





So, thisis the end of the bright, bright dream, 
That so long has bound us together, 
Through all the varied scenes of life, 
In sunshine and stormy weather. 


‘Tis past, and the love I have felt for you 
I know I shall ne‘er feel again, 

For better were death, than to find you false, 
And to wake to this bitter pain. 


Still, I wish you no evil, no word of mine 
Shall add to your sorrow here. 

But, if as you glide down the path of time, 
You sigh for a word of cheer, 


Perhaps you'll think of the hearts you left, 
Of those who had loved you well, 

But whonow look upon you as one who's dead, 
So, farewell—a long farewell. 





DY LINTON. 
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And now I begin to see what a fool I was 
to flatter myself with hopes, and how 
wildly impossible those hopes were. I 
suppose it is the knowledge that I shall see 
him no more that makes ine cling #0 closely 
to the girls. 

They are all in all to ne now. 
them when I awake. 

I dress quickly that I may go down and 
meet thein. 

I am loath to let them 
night time. 

Icannot live without 
Yet it is not many weeks since we have 
parted. 

He might yet write to me. Who knows 
but that one day he may drive up to the 
house and ask for me? 

Oh, I inust not write thus—I 
think of that! 

August 8. 

This morning, while Mrs. Gower was 


I think of 


from me at 


go 


must not 





loving some one, | 





Mr. Gower has taken 


“I knew it!" cried Edith, clapping her 
hands. “I told you so! I was sures.ch a 
dear, loving, pretty girl must have a sweet- 
heart! I've seen how you start when the 
postinan Knocks at the door. You are ex- 
pecting a letter !"’ 

Expectinga letter! Oh, that brought me 
buck to iny senses, and made me feel how 
it would wring my heart to look upon the 
river without him! 

I covered ny face with my hands to hide 
the cruel convulsion of my face and the 
tears that started from iny eyes. 

The girls were silentin a moment, and 
kissed iny hands and brow, and soothed ine 
with tender words of comfort and regret 
for the pain their inadvertency had given 
Ine. 

August 15, 

There is no one to teach this afternoon. 
his four daughters 
toa morning performance at the Gaiety 
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“Look here—you know,” he eried; “I 
ought to be atthe bank! That's the only 
hat your ma’s left out, look at it!" 

Then, putting his cravat, which had been 
forced round under his ear, iuto its proper 
place, he added— 

“Now I shall have to go up-stairs and 
change my collar! It's stupid, Edith—it’s 
confounded stupid!” 

At this they all exclaimed “Oh !"' in mock 
horror, and stood regarding him in silence 
as he brushed bis hat tenderiy with his 
sleeve. 

He tried to look cross; but presently his 
shoulders shook, and he gave a short 
chuckle, 

Then, assuming as serious a 
could puton when the 
laughter, he said — 

“Now look here! You know, gals, there 
18 no tiineto lose! What about dinner?” 

“You'll bring some one home with you, 


look as he 
girls burst into 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS oF | 8C!ding the new cook, I went into the | Theatre. of course ?”’ 
LOVE,” “BARBARA GRAHAM,” break fast-rooin and found Mr. Gower | He invited me to go also, and the elder “Yes. I shall look up Baskerville and 
. alone. We have long been good girls were unceasing in their endeavors to | Lawson and Hedges.” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. friends. persuade me to be one of the party. “And Tom Langhain ?” 
CHAPTER VIII1.—{ContinxveEp. ] I stood upon my dignity two days, I I am sure they were really grieved by “Oh, I booked him yesterday! That 


AM sure he is in league with his daugh- 
ters. 

They have surreptitious meetings, at 
which there 1s always a great deal of talk- 
ing and giggling—for naturally he is, I 
think, a merry little man—and much hugg- 
ing,to the detriment of his wonderful shirt- 


think, and then it gave way. 

He shook hands with ime, and said some- 
thing about iny looking less pale than usual 
—I hardly know what. 

This opportunity suggested a thought to 
my mind which brought the hot blood up 
into anv face. 

“Mr. 





iny refusal, 
would be equal 


assuring that Gwenny 
to the if Mrs, 
Gower made inquiries, and that there was 
no fear of the servants betraying the secret 
—for of course this expedition is to be kept 
secret. 

But, much as I wished to go, I felt that 


me 
oceasion 


inakes five—just enough for loo.” 

“Oh, no cards!’’ exclaimed the three girls 
with one voice. 

“You don't suppose a set of mnarried men 
wants to be silting about talking nonsense 
with you girls all the evening, do you? A 
likely thing! Cards at wight. You ean 


Gower,” I said in alow faltering | this was a load I dared not take upon my | look on till ten; then off you go.” 
collars and cravat, which his daughters are | voice, ‘will you tell me, please, if you | conscience, which is already heavily “You'll have to take us out to-mor- 
always careful to straighten out and arrange | have seen Mr. Brown lately—Mr. John | weighted. row.” 
afterwards. Brown?” Mrs. Gower had hardly left the house “Where do vou want to go?” 
Yesterday there was consternation in the “Which Mr, John Brown?’ he asked. | yesterday before the girls gave vent to their “There's a morning performance at the 


study upon Edith’s producing a sinall packet 
and whispering inatone of terror, ‘“Pa’s 
gone without bis parsley!” 

And it was explained to me that on the 
second and fourth Mondays in each month 
Mr. Gower attenped a general meeting 
which kept him from home until a late 
hour, and that on these occasions he invari- 


“There’s such a lot oi ’em.” 

“John Brown whom you shook hands 
with outside the bank a few days before I 
came heve.”’ 

He looked down at his boots, and 
his chin once or twice between 
and forefinger before he spoke. 

“John Brown, John Brown?” he said re- 


drew 
his thumb 





exuberant delight. 

Beatrice threw her book up into the air, 
with a screain of joy, as Giwenny reported 
from her post of observation behind the 
curtain that ‘ma’? was off, and running to 
the piano, plaved a waltz which T had heard 
boys in the street whistling, but which, or 
the like of which, I itnagine had never he- 





and after- 
dine some- 


there; 
us to 


(iaiely—we want to yo 
wards you must take 
where.” 

Mr. Gower made some strango noises 
with his teeth and tongue—a habit of his 
when Mrs. Gower was notat hand to correct 
hin—and finally consented to their arrange- 
ment. 


ably provided himself with asmall quantity | flectively; then, raising his head, he added, | fore been heard in Gauntly Hotse; after | After some discussion as to the dinner,he 
of parsley to eat on his way home that Mrs. | looking at me with his twinklin, gray eyes | which she played and sang to the accoin- | kissed his girls, and ine as well, and = de- 
Gower might not discover he had been | somewhat evasively, “Upon my word, I | paniment something about her being the parted, promising to call upon the trades 
smoking. don’t remember shaking hands with any | “Mash of amasber named Johnnie.” | en and have the “eatables and drinka- 
August 7. one of that name!” Vhere she learnt the words or how I | bles’’ sent home. 
I think Iam growing callous, like the August 13. ; cannot tell. | And all the day there were preparations 
girls. We are going into the country for aj Edith caught me by the waist and | for the approaching feast. 


Looking back to my last entry,] am 
humiliated to think how speedily my scru- 





month! 


The girls brought the joyful news to ime | 


whisked me round the rooin alimost faster 


than my feet could tove ; and 


Maud did | 


The exc'tement spread to the kitchens 


as baskets of fish and = poultry, and fruit, 


ples bave forsaken me. when they caine up to-night, and we have | the same with Gwendoline, though not be- and delicate vegetables, and wines and 

Far trom forbidding the girls to visit ine | indulged our fancies in the maddest, hope- | fore the child bad stipulated upon being | sp'rits arrived one after the other, and 
clandestinely in ny room, I iook forward | fulest scheines for this reat holiday, | paid in chocolate for her submission. | were carried down by the girls to the 
to their coming with feelings of pleasure ; Mrs. Gower is going to-inorrow to see her | Jeatrice and Maud both danced with tne! larder. 


and I believe that it would grieve ine more 
than it would them to be deprived of the 
stolen meeting. 


daughter, and inake inquiries respecting a | 


house at Great Marlow, which, I find on the 
nap, is situated upon the Thames, and not 


in turn, and declared I was the lightest and | 


nicest little dancer that ever was. 


Then we all went into the drawing-room | 


Never was such plenty seen below-stairs 
in their time! 
The cook, with 


her sleeves turned up 


I did not think I should miss my liberty | very far from Monukden Abbey, where) and Edith pulled back the curtains and over Ler elbows, went about her business 
xo much, or find the services of a teacher sv | Lady Linton lives. Hung open the windows, which were al- scolding every one; but she was as 
difficult to perform. But what makes the prospect of going ways kept closed; and we went out on to pleased as any. 

The mechanical regularity with which | there enchanting tome is that Marlow is | the little iron baleony to look out for “pa,”’ J looked on with fear and = trembbing, 
everything in this house is done,the absence | not a great distance from Pangbourne, | who had gone with “ima’’ to the railway- | feeling like @ peasant that has been drawn 


of variety, the restrictions put upon one’s 
most harinless impulses, the monotony of 
life, is so different from all that I have been 
accustomed to that I seem crushed and 
stifled. 

The heat oppresses me; the least re- 
buke from Mrs. Gower weighs upon iny 
mind. 





where I spent the happiest hours in all iy | 


life. 

Oh, if I can only go there and look atthe 
dear little inn, and the window where we 
stood looking into each other's eyes that 
morning. 

The girls hope that Mrs. Gower will not 
find a house; they want to go tothe sea 


Station. 

Whenever any one passed upon the pave- 
ment below, one or other of them: would 
cough londiyv: and then they drew back and 
hid themselves, tittering and giggling like 
mad things they had made the 
passer look up. 

I felt very 


because 


much ashamed, when, after 


into a conspiracy to overthrow a state. 
“Five o'clock!’ exclaimed Edith. ‘It's 
Come along, ducky.”’ 
Wiat was I to do? 
] suppose that question appeared 
expression of inv face. 
“Of course you're going to dine with ua, 
No horrid old study to-day,’’ said one. 


tiine we dressed, 


in the 


I am ill and sick at heart, struggling un- | side. being coughed at, a young man cauglit “TP should think not. Why, you didu't 
der a burden that I ain not strong enough “Ab, you do not know how beautiful | sightofone of us, and did nething but think we were going to leave you out?” 
to carry. the Thames is! I said, forgetting my | walk up and down before the house, casting “But,” T faltered, 

Oh for a day’s liberty among the rocks | secret. | hiseyes upatthe window, for the next “Oh, rubbish! Jf you don’t dine with 
and streains of Neufbourg! “Do you?” asked Maud quickly. | half-hour. the rest, I won't,”’ said Maud. 

Ob for one hour upon the sea! He knew “T_I went one day before I came But the girls enjoved it immensely, and, “Then both of you may starve before I 
me better than I knew myself. here.”’ glancing at him through the curtains, will bring a single nice thing to you,” said 

He saw that I was only a weak, foolish “Ob, you deep, quiet, sly ducky! You've made remarks about his personal appear-  Deatr 
girl, not brave enough to be the wife ofa never said a word about it !’ ance quite loud enough cateh his ear, I “Ob, come along, ‘ Hea 4 
strong determined man, with no power to ** Look at «ducky’s cheeks! Oh, you ‘ Ay 
face the hardships which give a zest to his aug it h : \f 

fa \ 5 s ss 

4 st : ~ K a 
a 4 we ~ | ‘ 

I sha ver see him again; I feel sure of | face. cross as he los 4 brea and sa jis arm y ‘ ‘ 
that. | They all laughed. | being kicked about on the floor. pair bracelets thas aw 
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Sir Linton had given Beatrice on herbirth 
«lav. 


When I was dressed, and mv hair 
arranged as Maid suygwested, Lucy made ine 
stand « bittie distance frou Ohem, amd de 


clared that IT looked like a litthe princess, of 
that Klu ld owe reads of in story. 

Thele compliments and praise 
turned inv bead; and from that time until 
the end of tne eventog T lost sight of every 
scrapie, and thought only of supporting 
the Guaragter they bad given ime by being 
6s Mice and aygrecabic as] possibly eouid 
be, 

The venticinen were very attentive to me 
and Ttiink T umanaged to boar my part in 
eonversation a8 Driutiv as one so little used 


qu te 


tor meee ly ta giit. 

But, seeing that the attentions of Mr. 
Lanygiom, the only uninacried jeotlenan 
nthe roem, made the simters a] tile quiet 
and jealous, despete Cheir sweet dimpem@ Lions 
| tied LaDy treme Lee Minako tata ft} Vy SAViliy as 
lithe as T possibly eould ino reply te his 


juestions aad oleervalionis 

Mr. teower trad nes beside hin at 
dinner, and Dhoct Mieskerville sat on the 
other side of me, and were exeeoding 
Kay. 


Toen the chauimpagne corks few out wit 


wm reeprort jist like the @orkes it mold bottled 
eider, and tie langliter an bom ure 
louder and louder, when sad nv Beatrice 
In the mptdstot a reply, stopped quite minort, 
and beld up ber fhiyer witha look of terror 
am if wipe tied tiearcd & eoopellaloy. 

We were a eolain tiectal 

Pie yiris | hevd ate part rbiting their 
lower lips 

Mr.tsower let bis koife fall upon the 
proud, arch, withs berm tectcaed beserage tinge 
Vv bile B1LLe, recast th toner Liatoge iat t 
the other ina ap mau 

heat rice 0 arid mlip prered it , ae 
remo, 

“Tt was her knock! whispered PEidith 
meriomm Clie Lallle. 

Mr. feowers face, ws hy dine! been wery 
red indeed, was thow a kind P miaty «rat 
beaded above the tetiples Ir of 


peerepr tibon. 


He wat looking fixediv atthe end door in 
sicence, only his breath soutrded like tle 
enoaly Of Wwithd Trot am pair ool broker 
beowee, vas OL cotta up it ipsa dats stint 
throat. 

Itseemed along while as we sat there on 


terrible suspense, 


Woo heard the ny ofthe street door and 
Claes scotttacd col at Veode tne , aiid, s noulter 
thease feookediange chown at Chie site bret bur, Dera 
trice entered Silently and wiltly. 

Mal’ she whitsprered ‘Mb mest’ t 
cone iu here and see COL, pore cheer, gece cvtat 
micdes aincd Stop lier ' She's) @olmtip Liproom ine 


Pei tast Lee couitsieae ThOW 

Mir. (rower pave { frantic despats 
at the table piled wath frat and eoumfeetions, 
and studded tere wnod 
poaggtre trotties t perme deer booked at bis elarbabres 


there with mw ethitin 


om Gh bbe toa lge dat ber igeote dale efhrowlitig 
fatssily die the bast extreruity, a rose 
‘There sm oye) hier iy Teor } Hititterec 


‘Tdi teave: at cout 
He walked down the room: with ao deter 
tnined step, and we were ali watehing hin 
as he opened the do 
Then the 
laughter, for there fu the doorway Beats 
bad bung the farenece eocka 
Tt was a rather erue: practionl joke, and it 


girls burst jnte a seream 


was along thie before Mr. feower ooutlad 
pevden Day Chae pretoe ra. toirth 

Kevervy now and them he would shake lis 
head abstracted! y and ter te if strate 
eorckatoo ¢ afters “A eh bye Varia 


filled hisyrlass with chauipapne and enaptted 


it 

Tam sure be miust have drunk oiore thon 
a whi ew tnotlio. 

When the dinner was 7 t 
aw bron colic Ts add Miaaurd, thawes eft 
remo foot 4 tepitnirte rr mt + Wit 
epergne fall parsieyv, Whieh she set down 
before lor tathier, 

Phev tad to kind f respect f PIS pe r 
real diggrity, ated tre serine t el 
pekhes at ‘eh. he oa . is i} im they 
mrad, Cheol te ato tlities tteprweared 
offended tw it witht rf Pesepven 
eevee \ \ - | 1 - ‘ \ 

ivarial ' 1s iz _ ul 
i tiders and a 

Dive car t4 A 1 tasaet never Mererny 
used, wassopened, and the gentlemen sat 
down to ploy, M ts pro dueiiig, tw 
Hew packs if ca sf i Lis prooeivet. 

He stowed nseliso deXterous in using 
thei, and se fan row ) the pame thes 
plaved, that I phages he must plav ecards 
at the ‘teoard-toeetinus be attends So regu 
larly, Os pecialiv as hi rred to bis) Seon 
founded tuck iast Moondav, whiel was the 
day of the last tieeting 

A yreat dex f i ‘ Changed hands; 
and alone t eM (+ ver trad tee pat tite 
he pew ed il Was swept lite bie pockets 
of his tre Is t eNL retinal itera Liban 
would lave | i vosalarv for (wo Vewrs. 
When we were tir teliinar the pauie, 
and almost sult miowith smoke —to 
AM MOPOTL AS Cotte ‘ if suas Tetarret evugt Livery 
lit another vey sWentto ted, iw betny 
dleeid it t | . iil sleep Villa 
hedith in les 

But we &a ‘ ge for more 
Chiat ati — s a 
it rt + s 
ins rf ¢ ns i 

iris | i » 

uh 

| e = iN 
the clock struck tw ‘ +s lal k- 


ing when I fell asilee p- 


| eried Mr. Gower, shaking the 
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with Tknow not what confused 
hearing aloud knocking at the 


I woke 
reriaiss 
slower, 

Don't move!’ whispered Edith. ‘It's 
pe. Pretend to anore."’ 

edith! Don't you hear me? Edith!’ 
handle and 
kieking the door. 

Edith snored, while I tried to 
vihat itall meant. 

“Woere’s Toms bat? Edith! [I'm not 
joking. Where's Town's hat, Edith?” 
~ "Then T heard Mr. Languaiun’s voice eal)- 
ing up the stars; and Mr. Gower, replying 
cried — 

‘Confonnd it 
Pity the only liatT've got! 


inake out 


ill, Tom, don't be a fool! 
Wiat am Ito 
re ter Chae Tratek 
Hbammering at Maud’s 
vain, aud then the 
Peatrice 's door, 


] mn Welearad 
dlogor and eullinge ber on 


Raine thing Was repeated at 


hile between be Kept ex prostu alLitnngg Will 
NEi. Dottaggiaaine bretow 

“Por Heaven's sake don ttake that) hat, 
Tom! Wirat s the wood of yours? J eant 
gree tee Teak tp Dehli yeh, Wait « tooment. 
lie girls Krow where this, i Jean only 


trake etn lear Maud! Beatrice! Edith! 
You've bid Porirs bat, amd lies prone ff 


Woibie trtne Where is it? (duled ’ anal 


bere two words whieh Pdo not think 
wie proper to write here, “Tim dS ro joke 
Dun anyryv fo ts stoopid—it's confounded 
7 7 
M Langham did take Mr. Gower’s hat; 
reed Chats caver cateage Cine peror Tan WAS Cott 
i” eel ter woo ott tin tiie one Beatrice had hid 
{ Se Lire eX tileorant toirtinof tis Gatigh 
ters and the titteriny of the servanta, whe 
‘ moking chown f mo Oda iandilig 
t irs 
Indeed Tinveelf could not keep a respect. 
f VY grave ¢ bntenanee, for it would 
' Ltoltuayine a tore budrerous Spree 
t ethan ot presented—a stutmpy stout 
ertieimian, Willi a Short tiroat, adressecd Hi 
ehiess mnad wilassy biaek eboth, With 
Th ite nem ou fadark gloves, anda 
little round gray felt hat perehed on the t ) 
fists Uh, cated See Goatees Leos Stand Uhiat, tilt 
he would, ariuaof badd hbewd would 
Show beneath the marrow borin. 
lie pretested thathe woulda not take the 
yiris tothe theatre : butthow did mot fora 
tiscotpnecnl boertbeene dibs ail Showed their 
Poithy dee tits ruiveness tov beeliuw wil remedy 
t art foor thie mutre when he euagme 1 A 
riavead ave hat to fetely thei 
Phe poor genilemman woks very yellow 
med uawellt feat 
eeatrice Sard odie drank too rmuel last 
titgetat. 
Dean hardiv think that, for he was so 
Lhiirstyv Ctois tabecorsittigg Clasat he drank three 


tlies of Sodaewater ! ree brevak fast, 
Oh Whatacdreadiul eonattion the drawing 
re nh Ws 1 Tht bheeomritticr, Sithe Clyar-ash 
tibterpes cof choraer everywhere, indo oan 
Unpleasant sell ot smoke whieh elinus to 
I ny, Ulbotiye the Windows ane doors 
Rept wide open! Po tear Mors, 
feower is stire to sted Sen She retoros 

AM sviies 
CHAPTER IX 

At LINTON S TEARS ON TINEC RD KX 


TRACTS, 


tEVTEMBER 10—Marlow, 
Wirat 


\ Piais has teeverna 
i Cc sarnnede Sepia dav, 


reheorppine ‘ latter luncheon, when the stan 


cedd eareeirawend us tee bperpe rout 
atid Stavesd 


! 1 | uate and chooued) us 


until the 


rifitne- 


to \irswtrowera rather ners LIS, 
if *tertistilt wiy Wijoose® thi nier 
eorntrastedd sti ‘het VY Wiili Lire seulotura lt. 
i uit fith’s wave of 
{ Mrs. Reobbitemen’s five 


Slit PiDsLermeein Erne leer tclaughter { Mors, 


embracing 


Mrs. Robinson, ine 
NI _& frowers iT 


uy Stabe 


THOM With most of 


ptialiitianices, adopts oa 
if Comtlenmptuous: tone 
th Speak dey tev theese Or oan referring lo any 
tie? Deetreatls liersel Th Sorcha standing. 

| kK Prank a little binglve that the 
hhouseiiatd tnd ‘ tie bower Chin the 
buteher’s wite, 

\t asin from 
drawing-room and retired lo the tbreak- 
fast-parlors, where Ts ccdinige tied 


thais 





giveso much tine w lerrning athing no | 


one on earth cares for!’ 

I thought of Joun Brown and bis antipa- 
thies, 

“Shouldn't think the Robinsons played 
anything but fantasias. I don't want to go 
to their ple-nic.”’ 

“I don’t know why they asked us, We're 
notatall in their way.’ 

“Oh, it’s just for the sake of asking us be- 
fore their friends bow dear Lady Linton is, 
and whether we have been lately tw 
Monkden Abbey! Haven't you noticed, 
ducky, how every single acquaintance that 
comes t» see ina asks alter Lady Linton and 
the Abbey inthe conversation, to show 
that she Was on visiting-terms with the 
inother-in-law of a baronet?” 

“IT don’t see much advantage 
said I, 

‘But there is, yon may be sure, in the 
iniserable genteel little world we live in, 
where every one is craving to be thought a 
little higher than she is,’’ 

“JT suppose that sort of ambition is not 
contined to our set,’ said Beatrice. “Isn't 
Jane down-stairs always talking about ber 
uncle Who js captain of @a penny steamer, 


in that,’’ 


| 


and doesn't that poor curate’s wife always | 


lend the conversation up to her god-father, 
thie Bishop of 

“] dare say ‘Trix is right. But the mean- 
four class of socie ty does seeur the 
meanest Ineanness ofall. Just think what 
of people tna knows! And there’s not 
whole gang who cares a cent lor 


Tabaygo 7?” 
ness © 


a lot 
one in the 


lie r! 

‘T don't see how they can. What is there 
nimatolike? She's not wittv. and she's 
net se, and she doesn’t always give her 


t) tre 


% jet ible to be complacent.” 
“And vet, forall that, people cling to her 


pav formal visits, and sit) talking about 
nothing at all, with an uncomfortable = siin- 
per, by the hour together, and now and 
then po to the expense of giving a party, to 
the hearty disvust ofevery one invited, for 
no purpose atall but to talk about Lady 
Linton S iatnina to their envious friends 


ulterwards, 

That's notall, You may be sure there's 
atdot of talk about Elyitha that we never 
bev, 

“People must wonder what's the matter 
With her—why she never leaves the Abbey 
and why Gealbert never receives visitors, 
laney Low delighted any one would be if 
she could pump a little information on that 
Bulbbjcet out of mal’ 

eShe'd have reason to be 
own ubilitv it she 
alr ly. 

“What ails Elgitha? Do 
(;wennyv ?” asked Edith. 

(;wendoline, sitting with her 
her knees and ler sallow little 
hands, Shook ber head. 

Behind Edith’s back thetwo elder girls 
vlaneed at each otherina significant manner 
vhich TP failed to comprehend; and then 
Deatrice, going to the window, changed the 
Siblepek. 

li the evening Mrs, Gower set thegirls 
to prepare some lessons for the morrow,and 
weve tie Some qdaterial tomake up into a 
inatinee for Gawendoline, 

I think we were all glad when the dav 


proud of her 
succeeded,’’ said Maud 


you know, 


_ 
elbows on 
head in ber 


came toanend, I, for my part, feeling in 
aniil-louimor with Mrs. Gower and her 
friends and things in peneral. 

I inow not why, but this feeling of dis- 


Sauisiaction Is prowling Upon me, 
At first T thought it resulted from change 


DLs. 


I believed it would pass away as I be- 


‘oe aeeustomed to the restrictions of Inv 
}? mSTLIOUD, 

| hoped also that learning Italian in inv 
leisure Would chase certain thoughts and 

eiories trou: miv imdnd, and that the 
hangye of scene and improvement in physi- 
eat bealth resultiiig trom a return to coun- 
trv iite and pure air would restore iny 


Sivasitv and strenuthen inv courage, 


Butalliny hopes and expectations are re. 
Vorsed., 

I ani so reconciled to my condition as a 

teacher that T can think of no occupation J 

d preter—indeed it would grieve ne 

to separate from the girls who love 


Sibert 


ie So 


I do not suffer from 
din Cainden Square; I am 


My health is better; 
headache as ld 


I sit down to Italian the moment T am 
free and vel 
‘> lain hilserable, 





\n  wunder-current of thought flows 
through iy unnd, and Ieannot cheek it. 
Even while the wirls are reading and |] 


win looking out for 
Lions, 

As 1] sew TL repeat mechanically the Italian 
verb To am learning; but the measure 
of the recalls the lapping of the 

tt Waves ayalostthes:ideot John Brown’s 


faults in) pronuncia- 


wor x 


Siilp. 


leannot forget, and the failure of my 


‘onstant efforts is inaddening in its per- 
Sistenev. 

IT have taken the subjeet and fought 
with it like an enemy who will not. ba 
shunned, 

Il have proved to nvself that I wasa fool 
to think that John Brown would ever seek 

{ that be cared for me sufficiently 
r | ee ’ 
| teveryv actot kindness on his part 

] i ils « niuct is affectionate, but 1 t 

, ¥ =! 8 ‘ 
| i \ a“. r € e 
sii t 4 Lit 


No. 
It is not for want of looking at this matter 
fairly and reasoning out freely that I still 


think of him I know he not love 
ine. 
I know that, if we meet n, it will be 


by accident,and that he will have no deeper 
feeling for me than a kind of affectionate 
pity tor my simplicity and philanthropic 
Lope that I can grow wiser, 

aoe all this, and yet—yet—I love him 
and iny heart is breaking with hopeless 
longing. 

Septeinber 14. 

I am to go with Mrs. Gower to the Abbey 
to-inorrow, 

Mr. Gower will stay bere until Tuesday 
and proposes to take the girls for a row. He 
sugyested in atimid faltering way that | 
should go with the girls, ‘to look after 'em 
a bit, vou know, my dear,.”’ 

But Mrs, Gower, on my behalf, declined 
very coldly. 

I think she has some suspicion that her 
husband is kinder to me than she thinks 
one in ny position deserves. 

Perhaps she suspects that, if she left me 
at home, the girls and Mr, Gower would 
take meout clandestinel y—as they certainly 
intended to do—and so forces this bonor of 
visiiing Lady Linton upon ire. 

Gwendoline may have found it necessary 
to warn her mamma of this in order to 
avert her suspicion frou some greater 
danger. 

That seeins more probable, asI learn that 
Mr. Langhatmn and Doctor Baskerville are 
to ineet the party, and thata luncheon with 
champagne 1s to be taken under the Quarry 
beeches, 

September 1h. 

We went to Monkden Abbey in a closed 
cirriage, Mrs, Gower and I, 

I remember that; and, now that I have 
started with a fact, others present them- 
selves through the mist that sees to have 
risen before inv memory. 

Monkden Abbey is avery beautiful old 
building in red brick, standing not far trou 
the river, but screened from it by a long 
avenue of great oaks, 

A hill covered with firs rises behind it, 
forining a dark background that displays 
the outline of the building to great advan- 
lage. 

A thin line of sinoke rising froin one of 
the twisted chitnneys looked a pale-blue by 
contrast with the dark green of the firs, 

Frou the avenue of oaks the carriage- 
drive curves round tothe chiel entrance ot 
the Abbey through a beautiful sinooth lawn 
patched here and there with beds of bril- 
liant geraniuins aud caleeolarias, 

There isa tine flight Cf broad steps to the 
great door, Which isin the centre of the 
building between the two short wings. 

Itseeimed to ne that people must be very 
grand and proud who lived in such a 
inagnificent house; aud it was less strange 
that people should be proud to Know the 
mother of the lady who owned it, albeit she 
was only, a8 Edith says, “the wife of 4 
baronet; and a@ baronet isn’t much.’ 

A servant came Gowan to the carriage door 
as We SLopped, and, aS he opened it said re- 
spectfully, and yet in atone that seemed to 
convey @ Warning— 

“Sir Gilbert is not at home madain,” 

‘*] have come to see Lady Linton, not 
Sir Gibert,”” replied Mrs, Gower haughtily. 

“Sir Gilbert instructed ine to say that 
that no visitor except you was to see inv 
lady.” ; 

Mrs.Gower, without noticing this observa- 
tion, nade a sign to ine to follow her, and 
ascended the steps, 

In the hall she pointed to an open door, 
and told ine to go into the rooin and await 
her return; then, turning to the servant,she 
ordered hit to conduct her to her daugbter's 
rooun. 

I went into the room aud waited there 
like a mouse, wondering atthe magniticence 
of everything I saw. 

The omy thing not grand in the room 
was a tishing-rod that lay on the table. I do 
hnotremember what ] thought about or how 
long I stayed there. 

A female servant brought some luncheon 
telling me that her ladyship had desired 
her to bring it to me, and asking if I would 
<0 upstairs and remove%iny things. I ate a 
little cold chicken, but not much, being 
yreatly awed by the grandeur of everything 
the silence, and the circutmstancesin which 
I tound myself there. 

After eating, I dared to go to the window 
and peeped out. 

I could see the river shining like a streain 
ol silver between the foliage of the beautiful 
roses. 

I looked at the lawn and the distant 
woods,aud wished T could go out and pluck 
soine flowers from the beds and lose inyselt 
a little in the suggestive shade of the 
trees, 

Then I thought of Lady Linton, pitying 
her condition and thinking what a pity it 
was she could not enjoy the beautiful house 
and its surroundings, 

I know I wondered -vhat was the cause 
of herilines, and whether her husband's 
cruelty had anything todo with it; for it 
was clear, by Mrs, Gowers manner,thatshbe 
Inust In some Way be responsible for her 
datughter’scondition. Then I satdown in a 
great chair, inusing on the strangeness olf 


and thinking that it was not only 
French governesses who were unbappy; 
ind so I tell asleep, and fancied that I was 
Vv Lie sinimock on board the Tub 
Ne ned t ie r is ADO 
a 
~ = 7 
eo 4 vi > | 
ie fshing-rod Vas 
i ed 


hen I heard the sound of wheels on ihe 
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drive, and Mrs. Gower’s voice, and I rose, 
hastily arranging my bonnet, 

We got into the carriage and were driven 
away, Mrs. Gower sitting on the back seat 
and [ opposite, on the front. 

Mra, Gower said nothing, and presently, 
leaning back, closed her eyes : so IT looked 
out of the window and watched the Abbey 
- receding from my view. 
We wentalong for some 





















































































































































distance, and 


then came toa long wall that skirted tLe | 


road, 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] * 


The Love of his Life. 


BY EK. LINWOOD SMITH. 


——_ 








T wasa cold night in September. 

For three days the rain bad fallen al- 
most unceasingly. 

It had been im:possible for us to get out, 
and no visitors had been in. 

Everything looked dreary enough, and 
we felt so, truly. 

“Aunt Edna,” T said, ‘tell us a story—a 
love-story, please.”’ 

“Oh, lictleone, you have read so many. 
And what can [tell you more?” 
swered gently. 

“Oh, aunty, I want a true story. 
us your own. 

aa “Tell us why you are blessing our home 
with your presence, instead of that of some 


Do tell 


noble man, for noble he must have been to | 


have won your lLeart,and—hush. 


“Yes, yes; I know something about 
somebody, and I imust Know all. Do, 
please,’’ 


I plead on. 

I always could do nore with Aunt Edna 
than anyone else. 

I was named after her, and many 
ie like her— ‘only not nearly so 
was always added. 

At last she consented, saying— 

“Dear girls, to only one betore 
given my eutire contidence, and 
my mother, 

«1 scarce know why I have yielded tofyour 
versuasions, Edna, save that this night, with 
ts gloom and rain, carries me back long 

years, and iny heart seems to join its plead- 
ing with yours, vearning to Cast forth some 
of its fulness, aud perchance tind relief by 
pouring into your loving beart its own sor- 
rows. 

*Bat.darlinz,I would not cast my shadow 
over your fair brow, even for a_ brief 
time.”’ 


called 
pretty”’ 


have I 


With her hand still shading her face, Aunt | 


Edna began. 
“Just such a night as this, eizhteen vears 
ayo, dear child, iny fate was decided. 
‘The daughter of my mother’s dearest 
friend had been with us about a year. 
‘Dearly we all loved the gentle child, for 
scarcely more than child she was—only six- 
teen. 
’ “My mother had taken her from the cold 
lifeless forin of her mother into her own 
warin, loving heart, and she became to ime 
as a sister, 
“So fair and frail she was. 
ed her 


Weall watch- | 
with the tenderest care, guarding 
her from all that could chill her sensitive 


heart. 


“Lilly was her name. Oh, what a deli- 


cate lily she was when we first brought ber | 


to our homie. 

“After a while she was won 
sorrow, and grew into a maiden 
beauty. Still, with child-like, 
ways. . 


from 
of great | 
winning 


“Great wells ol love werein her blue eyes | 


—-violet blue he called them. 

“Others wondered if anyone’s gaze would 
linger on any dark eyes when Lilly’s were 
near ? 

“Her pale golden hair was pushed off her 
broad forebead and fell in heavy waves far 
down below her graceful shoulders and 
over her black dress, 

“Sinall,delicately-formed features,a com- | 
plexion so fair and clear that it seemed 
transparent. 

“In her blue eyes there was always such 
a sad, wistful look. 

“This, and the gentle smile that ever | 
hovered about her lips, gave an expression 
of iningled sweetness and sorrow that was 
very touching. 

“You may imagine now 

r;.. she was, 
v ‘‘Her wnother had passed from the earth 
during the absence of Lilly’s father. 

‘Across the ocean the sorrowtul tidings 
were bore to hit. 

“He wus a naval officer. 

“Lilly was countiug the days ere she 
should see him. 

“The good news had come, that soon he 
would be with her. 

“At last the day arrived, but, oh! what 
4 terrible sorrow it brought. 

“When her heart was alinost bursting 
with joy, expecting every imoment to be 
clasped in those dear arins—a_ telegraphic 
dispatch was handed in. 

“Eagerly she caught it, tore it open, read 
-and fel] senseless to the floor. 

“Oh! the tearful, crushing words. 

“We read,not of his coming to Lilly, but 
of bis going to ber, bis wife, in Heaven. 

“Yes, truly an orphan tbe girl was 
then. 

‘Jn vain proved all efforts to restore 
LO consciousness, 


how beautiful 


her | 


“Several tliises, wher she had hbetore 


1hOoU, nother ‘as tU! y I Vs 


{UICKI VY. 
“It was a terrible vight. 
very remote. 


Our doctor was 





she an- | 


that was | 


| 

| 

nature, or wound the already saddened | 
| 

i 

' 


i “Your father suggested snother, near 
y: 

“Never mind his name. 
| “Your father said he had lately known 
him, and liked him much. 

“Through the storm he came, by and bis 
skiltul treatment Lilly was soon restored to 
consciousness, but not to health. 





| watched with fearful hearts, 

“Ah! during those days I learned to look 
too eagerly tor the doctor’s coming. 

“Indeed, he made his way into the hearts 
of all in our home. 

‘After the dreaded crisis had passed, and 
we knew that Lilly would be spared to us, 
the doctor told mother he would have to 
preseribe for ine. 

“T had grown pale, froin confinement in 
the sick rooin, and he must take ine tor a 
drive, that the fresh air would bring the 
roses back to ny cheeks, 

“Willingly mother consented, 
then I often went. 

“When Lilly was able to come downstairs 
_ this greatest pleasure of iny life then was 
| divided with her. 

j “One afternoon I stood on the porch with 
her, waiting while the doctor arranged some- 
' thing about the harness, 
“Oh! how IT wish it was iny time to go,” 
she whispered. 
| “*Well, any darling, it shall be your 
time. 
**] can go to-inorrow. Run, get your hat,’ 





After 


IT said, realiy gladto give any additional 
pleasure to this child of many — sor- 
| rows, 
| “Ne, no, that would not be altogether 
| fair. 


“And, Edna, don't you know that to- 
morrow I would be so sorry if I went to- 
day ? 

“I do not mean to be selfish, but, oh, in- 
deed I cannot help it. 
| Ty am wishing every time to go. Not that 
I care fora ride PP 

She hesitated, flushed, and 
ered— 

“IT like to be with my doctor. 
Edina? 
| “Oh! T wish he was iny father, or broth- 





then whisp- 


Don’t you 


| er, or cousin—just to be wish us all the 
time, you Know. 
| “Just then the doctor caine for me, 


and I had to leave her, 

“As we drove oft, | looked back and 
kissed iny hand to her, saying— 

“Dear little thing! I wish she was going 
with us, 

‘Tl raised my eyes inquiringly to his. In 
those beautiful, earnest eyes I saw some- 
thing that made me profoundly happy. 

*T could notspeak. Altera moment he 
added— 

“She is a beautiful, winning child, and I 
enjoy her company. 

“But when with her, I feelas if it was 
my duty to devote inyself entirely to her— 
in a word, to take care of her, or, I should 
say, to care for her only. 

“And this atternoon of all others,I do not 
feel like having Lilly with us, 

‘That afternoon was one of the happiest 
in my life. 

“Although not a word of love passed his 
lips, I knew it filled his beart, and was for 
me. 

“He told me of his home, his 
his past life. Of his dear 
said — 


“*When you know her, you will love her 


relatives, 
mother he 


| 
dearly.’ 
her | 
' 


“He seemed to be sure that I should 
know her. 

“And then—ah, well, I thought so wo, 
then, 

“Lilly was waiting for us when 
turned, 

“He chided her for being out so late. It 
was quite dark. ‘Tears filled her eyes as she 
raised thei to bis and said— 

“Don't be angry. I could vot help watch- 
ing. 

“Oh,why did you stay so long? I thought 


we 


| you would never come back. 


“T was afraid something had happened-- 
that the horse nad run away, or— 

“Angry TI could not be with you,imy little 
one, 

“But I don’t want yon to get sick again. 
Come now, sinile away your tears and 


' fears. 


*You friend is safe and with you again, 
the doctor answered. 
Taking her hand, he led ber gently into 


| the parlor. 


“He had not understood the cause of her 


tears. Only for him sone watched and 
wept. 

*Do stay, she pleaded, when her doctor 
was going. 


“He told her he could not then; there was 
another call he must inake, but would re- 
turn alter a while. 

“She counted 
should see liiin 
from any of us 
Jitu. 

“She was truly as guileless as achild of 
siX Vears. 

“From the first of her acquaintance with 
him, she had declared ther doctor’ was like 
her father. 

‘Mother, too, adinitted the 
was very decided. 

“This it was, IT think, that first made him 
so dear to her. 


until she 
never concealing 
dearly she loved 


the minutes, 
again, 
how 


reseinblarce 


“Several tines, after the doetor returned 
that evening, I saw he sought opportunity 
to Speak to ise unheard by others, Sut 
Lillv was alwavs near 
4 , Better that from 
a 

rie BLIDI } 411 @ © 

paper. 


**As Lilly still stood at the window, watch- 


“A low nervous fever,and many days we | 


3 





ing as long as she could see him,I stole away 
and opened the paper. 

“Then, fora while, I forgot Lilly—aye, 

forgot everything, in my great happiness. 
| He loved me. 

“On iny tinger sparkled the beautitual 
diainond—iny engagement-ring, to be worn 
on to-morrow, ‘if I could return bis love,’ 
he said. 

“Quickly 1 hid my treasures away, his 
note, and the ring—Litly was coming. 

“She was not yet s.rong, and soon tired, 
— as sne kissed me good-vight, she 
said— 

***] wish we had a picture of him—don’t 
you ?" 

“*Who, dear ?’ T asked. 

“*My doctor. Whoeise* You tease. You 
knew well enough,’ she answered, as she 
nestled ber bead closer to nine. 

“Soon she was sleeping, and dreaming of 
him. 

“Sweet dreams at first I knew they were; 
for soft siniles fitted over her face. 

“IT could not sleep. A great fear stole in 
upon inv happiness, 

“Did not Lilly love him too? How would 





she receive the news which soon must 
reach her ? 
“Was her love such as nine? Such as is 


given to but one alone? Or only as a bro- 
ther did she love him ? 

“T inust know how it was. Heaven grant 
that joy for one would not bring sorrow to 
the other, I prayed. 

*T had not long to wait. 
came troubled, 

“Her lips quivered and trembled, and 
then with acry of agony she started up. 

“Gone, gone, gone Y she sobbed, 

“Tt was inany minutes ere I succeeded in 
calming her and aking her understand it 
was but a dream. 

“°Oh, but so real, so dreadfully real. I 
thought he did not care for ine, That he had 





Her dreains be- 


gone and left ine, and they told ine he was | 


inarried.’ 

“Telling this, she began to sob again. 

‘“*Lilly, dear, tell mo truly—tell vour 
sister, your very best friend—how itis you 
love your doctor®’ IT asked. 

“llow? she returned. Oh, Edna, more 
than all the world. 

“He is all that I bave lost and more; and 
if he should die, or I should lose him, I 
would not wish to live, I could not live. 
He loves ine « little, does he not, Edna?’’ 

“T could not reply. Just then there was 
terrible struggle going on in inv heart, 
That must be ended, the victory wonere I 
could speak. 

“She waited for iny answer,and then said 
eagorly— 


“Oh, speak, do. What are you thinking 
about? 

“Pressing back the sigh—back and far 
down into iny poor beart—I gave her the 
sweetand kept the bitter part, when 1 


could answer. 





tle now, and will, by and 
dearly. (tod grant he may. 
“Oh, you darling Edna! You have made 
me xo happy ! she cried, kissing te. 
“Next morning I enclosed the ring with 
only these words— 


bye, 


“Forgive if Toause you sorrow, and be- 
lieve me yourtrue triend. L return the 
ring that I ams not free to accept. 

“T intended thatiny reply should mis- 


lead hitn, when I wrote that I was not free, 


and thus to crush any bope that might lin- 


re- 


ger in his heart. 

“While at breakfast that morning, we re- 
ceived a telegram that grandina was ©xXx- 
tremely ill, and wanted ine. 

“Thus, fate seemed to forward iny plans, 
I bad thought to go away tora while, [then 
told inother all. How her dear heart ached 
for me. 

“Yot she dared not say aught against my 
decision. 

“She took charge of the note for the doc. 
tor, and by noon | was on tiny journey. 

“Two vears passed ere T returned homie, 
Mother wrote ine but little news Of ether 
Lilly or deetor after tLe tiest) letter, telling 
ine that Iny note was a severe Shock and 
great disapplontinent. 

“Three or four months elapsed before 
ygraudina was strony enough tor ie to leave 


| her. 


“An opportunity at that time presented 
for my going abroad, 

“T wanted such an 
gladly accepted. ' 

“Frequently came letters from Lilly. Por 
many months they were filled with doubts 
and anxiety,but alter a While caine happier 
and Shorter ones. 

“Ah, she bad only time to be with him, 
and to think In his absence of hiss cominy 
again. 

“When I was behinning to tire of travel, 
and nothing would still the longing for 
hone, the tidings came that they were tnar- 
ried, Lilly and her doctor. . 

“Then | hastened back, and ever sinee, 
dear girl, | bave been contented, finding 
much happiness in trying te contribute bt 
that of those so dear. 


entire change, and 


“Now, Edna, vou have my only love 
story, its beginning and ending.” 
“But, aunt, do tell me his name, I said. 


“Indeed, it is not merely idle curiosity. I 
just feel as if T iust know it—that itis for 
something very important. Now you need 


not stile, 


“T’in very earnest, and I shall not sleep 
until I know 
if 4 feltar “6 { i I ' 
; af] 
s . — 
‘ 
\ 
‘ Dic 4 
mity 7 Listen aut \ 
away last winter, papa received & paper 


from S——; he handed it to me, pointing to 
an announcement. 
*“ButI will run and 
to show it to you, and 
dream of all this."’ 
From my scrap-book I brought the slip, 
and aunt read— 


etit. He 
forgot. 


told 
I did 


me 
not 


“Direp.—Suddenly, of heart disease, on 
the morning of the Lith, Lilly, wile of Doe- 
tor Percy Graham, in the Mth year of her 
age."’ 


Edna remained bolding the paper, with- 
out speaking, for some minutes; then 
handing it buck to me, she said, soltiy, as if 
talking to heg friend— 

“Dear Lilly! Thank Heaven, I gave to 
you the best T had to yive, and caused you 
naught but happiness, God is merciful. 
Had he been Nang and you left,how could 
we have couforted you?" 

And then, turning to me, she said— 

‘Nearly a year it is since Lilly went to 
Heaven. "Tis strange I have not beard of 
this.’’ 

*“'Tis strange from hiin you have not 
heard,” I thought; ‘and strange still "twill 
be if he comes not when the year is over. 
_— surely he must know that you are 

ree."’ 

But I kept my thoughts, and soon 
kissed aunt good night. 

One month passed, and the year was 
| out. 
| And somebody was in Gur parlor making 
| arrangements to carry away Aunt Edna, 

I knew it was ne, when he met me at the 

hall door, and said— 

**Edna—Miss Linden ! can it be?" 

“Yes, and no, sir—both—Edna Linden ; 
| but, Doctor Grahain, not your Edna. You 
will tind herin the parior,”’ I answered, 
glad and sorry, both, at his coming. 

Ah,she welcomed hitn with protound joy 
I know, 

lie knew all. 

Papa had toid him, 

And if he loved the beautiful girl, hethen 
worshipped the noble woman. 

“Mine at lust!’ I heard biw say, 
fervent joy, as | passed the door, an 
after. 

Hlow 





after 


with 
hour 





beautiful she was, when, a few 

weeks alter, she became his very 
Owl, 

I stood beside her, and drew off her 
glove. 


low happy he looked as he placed the 
| heavy gold cirelet on ber finger. 
Hlow proudly he bore her 
ehurch aisle. 


down the 


; Ah, little Lilly was nodoubt his dear and 


“Yes, dear, I do think he loves you a lit- 
love you | 


| just as all trees of spongy 


cherished wife, 
sutthis one, it was plain to see, was the 
one love of his life, 
a a ae 


Bric-a- Brac. 


THE CHEsSTNUT.—It is said) that) the 
chestnut is fast becoming a thing of the 
past, and a tnedical authority claiuiwm that its 
Jisappearance isa fixed process of evolu 
tion, Itsays: ‘lhe chestnut tree is going 
inferior tibre 
such stout close fbred 
In pre-historic times the 


must wo, before 
trees as the oak. 


) earth was covered witharank,quick growth 


that yielded as the ages went on, to the 
compacter and stouter trees. It isin the 
operation of the saine law that the chestiut is 
doomed,.”’ 

Too FRESH,—An amusing incident o«¢ 
curred a week or two ago in a sehool-lhouse 
in Saco, Me, A lad of 9 vears, the Hon of «a 
lumobertnan living 4 considerable distance 
from the town, became a pupil in the sehool. 


Asis usual in all schools, the larger ancl 


| Older scolars began to chatfhitn, and amony 


other things told him that he was ‘too fresh 
and bad better dip hitaselfin a pork bar- 
rel.’ The bewildered lad, jumnediately on 
arriving home, disappeared into the cellar 
and when found two hours alterward 
Industriously engaged in) washing 
clothes inthe bring of his) father's 
barre|!, 

AN OLD SONG,.—The well-known “*Robin 
Adair os yweneraily 4S @ Seottisth 
Sony: but the in generally Irish, 
and the words are English. Kobert Adair 
Irish gOrgeon whom aeeident 
bereupiit into the presence of Lady Caroline 
Keppel, sister of the fainous English ad- 
tniral of that name. Mutual love followed 
their acquaintance and during the entorced 
which Lady Caroline's relatives 
brought about, she wrote the song and 
sang it toun air which her lover bad sung 
tober They were finally inarried with the 
parents’ consent, spent afew happy years 
before the death of Lady Caroline. Her 
husband never remarried, He lived tothe 
aye of seventy-five, an honored favorite of 
the King, (rearge ITT. 

MopERN AND MYTHOLOGICAL.—Two 
Wiltshire boors, who once had an extra 
ordinary eating tnateh against time, never 
heard about Hercules, Ulysses, or Milo and 
threfore didnot knov that their achieve 
trent bad been far outdone. The twoew ert 
youths wagered with each other asto which 
would eata given quantity in the 
tits () 


Wiis 
his 


Pork 
MpMoKet ol 
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ONLY THIS. 


l know not when the day may be, 
I know not when our eyes may meet, 
What welcome vou mar give to me, 
Or will vour words be aad oraeweet. 
It may not be till vears have passed, 
Till eves are dim and tresses & a¥ 
The world t« wide, beat, lowe, at last 
Our hauds, car hearts must meet sume das. 
Rome dav I «hall meet you, 
Love Ihkonow net when or how 
Only this, that once pou loved me 
Omi, this, Llewe feu mew, 


] know pot are you far or hear, 
oor are vou dead, or do you tiwe : 
I know not who the blame should bear, 
Or who should plead, or whe forgive. 
Bat, when we meet at length some day, 
Fives clearer grown the truth may see, 
And ev'ry cloud shall rollaway 
That darkens love ‘twixt you and me 
Some day I shall meet rou, 
Love lL know not when or how: 
Only this, that once you (oved me 
doniy this, Llowe vou now, 


Thorns and Blossoms 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BLACK VEIL,’ “HER 





MOTHER'S CRIME,’ “A BROKEN 


WEDDING BRING,’ UMABEL 


MAY, BTC., BTC. 
CHAPTER XL.—[CONTINUED. ] 
{HE tell upon her knees, with a cry tw 
Heaven for mercy and pity. 
\ She buried her face in ber hands while 
she wep. aloud. 

If she could but undo it all! 

If ehe could but go back to the days when 
ashe was with Randolph at Kyverswell, she 
would not mind now what) she = suffered 
from the pride and ranocour of his mo 
ther. 

She could bear anything to be back again 
in the shelter of those strong and loving 
aris. 

But that shelter would be hers no 
more, 

She wept until it seemed to her that the 
fountain of her tears was dry, that she could 
pray and weep no more, 

Oh for one minute in which to lay her 
head on Randolph's breast and sob out all 
her sorrow there! 

A atrange languor was stealing over her, 
a strange faintuess that was like death, yet 
lacked its pain. 

She tried to rise from her knees and ery 
for help, Wut it was useless, 

Gradually the moon, the blue sky, the 
distant river, all faded from her view. 

In their place caine a black mist) which 
seemed to enfold her, 

All human sound died fromm her ears, 

She heard no longer the fall of the river, 
the murmur of the wind, the tapping of.the 
ivy against the glass, 

There was arush asof a roaring sea in her 
ears, 

The beautiful eyes lost their light,the face 
its color. 

Again she tried to ery out, but the faint 
gasp for breath died on her lips, 

She fell with her face to the ground, help- 
less, motionless, 

So she lay until the maid eame in and 
found her, until strong loving bands laid 
her upon the bed. 

Mrs. Ingram sentin haste for the doe 
tor. 

But neither the mistress of Queen's Elin 
nor her maids, nor the doetor, nor even the 
patient herself, had the faintest idea of the 
strange news which he had to tell, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
| OCTOR WEALD looked considerably 


astonished when he saw his young 
patient. 

Hewasamman of great expenence and 
kindly heart. 

Hie had three fair vounyg daughters of tis 
own, and he thought of theimn as he looked 
at the delicate, exquisite 
face. 

“What nawne did you say ?"" he inquired 
of the housekeeper, who took him to the 
young lady's room. 

*“*Miss Beaton,’ she replied, 

*“*Miss Beaton ?"' repeated the Doctor, with 
some emphasis. 

“You, sir; she is quite a voung lady—un 
married.’’ 

“Then there isa mystery,’ sighed the 
Doctor, as he proceeded to examine his) pa 
tient. 

“It is nothing to be atarmed at—it isonly 
a long swoon,’’ he said to the housekeeper, 
who, at the sight of the white silent face,had 
cried out that she was dead. 

‘A fow simple remedies, and she will be 
all right."’ 

Me sent for all that he required. 

The bousekeeper assisted bim,and Violet 
soon showed some signs of conscious 
ness. 

But there was a puzzied look about the 
Doctor's tace as he bentover her,an anxious 
look in his eyes, 

More than once his thoughts travelled 
back to the three fair voung girls at hone 


UNCOLSCTOUS 
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and be murtnured words to himself which 
night have been a praver 

**'T bee re 
dering eyes ope " ‘ ts 
rigtt! 

He thought \ et. as she sa the 
liest wiri he had ever se+« 


The goiden hair had fallen over her sboul- 
ders, and on her beautiful face was tbe 
pathetic wopder of a child, 
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“Have I been dead and come back to 
lite ?’' she asked, in a strangely startled 
voice, 

“No,” replied the Doctor; “it has not 
been quite so bad as that.” 

“Where have 1 been?" she said. It 
seems to me as though I fell and 
died."’ 

“There is no eoming back from: death,’ 
answered Doctor Weald solemnly. 

“You have hada | long and very ex- 
hausting fatoting-fit. 
quiet, and try to regain your strength.’ 

A fainting fit! 

Itiiust bave been a eurious one, 

A solt languor seemed to overcome her, 
and she sauk back again upou the pil- 
lows, 

“You will soon be well,” he added cheer- 
fully. 

But the expression of lis face was at var- 
lance with his words, 

He seemed ill at ease, 

He bentover his beautiful young patient, 
and then, after afew words, walked away 
hurriedly. 

He stood for afew minutes looking from 
the window, then returned to her. 

Ife wandered away again. 





and varied knowledge, a man who had 


| He, the man of wide experience, of great 


never made a mistake, stood now confused | 


and embarrassed, not Knowing what to say 
to this girl whose eyes sought his face so 
anxiously. 

“Doctor,” she said, in alow weak voice, 
“am T going to die?” 

“T see no reason for thinking so,"’ he re- 
plied. 

“Por along time now,"’ said) Violet, “I 
| have feluthat I was going to die, Are you 

quite sure? 

“Quite sure, humanly *peaking,’ he re- 
plied. 

“Then Timust be very ill. It is long since 
IT have telt well or strong. Why do vou 
look at meso? 

With an impationt hand she pushed aside 
the thick waves of her golden hair. The 
soft eyes jooked piteously into his. 


idding the housekeeper yo to prepare 
somothing that he ordered, he drew nearer 
to his patient, but did not speak until the 
woinan had disappeared and closed the 
tloor, 

Then he bent over her, 

“Are you quite yourself?’ he asked. 
“Can you bear and follow imy questions ? 
Can you auswer thems?” 

“Yes,” she replied, 

“Poorehiud ! he said to himself; and 
onee more he thought of his) fair young 
daughters at home, 


Why, even when seated by her side, did 
he pause and hesitate, why in bis heart bey 
from Heaven that he inight make no mis. 
take, that his skill might not tail nor nis 
wisdom err ? 

He seemed strangely reluctant but at last 
raised her white hand and looked at it earn- 
estly—the left hand. 

Laying it down again 
slowly 

“You wear no wedding-ring.”’ 

Her startled face betraved ter, and told 
hit that she understood, 

AU his next words she shrank baek with 
a faint despairing ery. 

When he spoke again, she covered her 
face with her hands, and he heard her 
moan, “What shall T do? What ean J 
duo?’ 

“Tt vou will trust me, he said, “I will 


—— you.” 


gentiv, he said 


cannot,” she gasped. “There is no- 
thing left for me but to die’ 

“You will not die,” said the Doetor. 
“Take heart. There is nothing so dreadful 
but that thine and patience will help and 
overcome it, 


oy 


“Is it really troe?’ she asked. “Tt eannot 
be. Tat gwomy to die, and vou tell me. this 
to bewilder me. Tt cannot be trnet’ 

“Ht is most undoubtedly true,” said) the 
Doctor. 

“Tlow blind and mad and toolish To have 

| been ' she eried, 

“Tam right, satd the Doetor, looking at 
her with penetrating eves. ‘Noone eould 
be deceived ina face like Vours, 

“Lam right inv thoughts. You have 
worn a wedding-ring, and ima fit: of either 
ingeror jealousy you have 
ly 

She looked at the white thin hand on 
Whieh no wedding-ring shone, 

“You are right,’ she replied. LT have 
annulled my own miarchiwe.”’ 

He looked down on her with a kindly 
stile, ; 

“My poor ehild, “he said pitvingly, ‘what 
vain words! 

“You sav vou have annulled it, while 
Heaven bas confirmed it more strongly 
than ever. Can vou trust me?” ; 

“No, she rephed—not here in this 
house, where | begin to believe the hand of 
Heaven has brought ime, 

“OL all places inthis world, miy lips are 
most tightly sealed here.” . 

“Sull vou are sure ot the fact that vou 
are legally tormallyand validly married?” 
he asked, : 

“Tam imore sure of it,’ she answered, 
“because tnv—iny busband’s mother hated 
ine, and tried lo set mv marriage aside. 
When | kuew that, I said to myself that I 
would annul miv own tmarria 


rethnoved 


ve; and | have 


formed, 
She listened with beat 
| trembling lips. 


ing heart and white 





rou must be very | 








“Then why,” she said, “should they try 
to set it aside 7?" 

“They could not. Child, do you think 
that nen can undo the work of Heaven. 
You see the proof of the utter futility of 
the idea, 

“You thought to yourself that you would 
annul yourown marriage, while Heaven 
has coufirined it. 

“Lan an old man, with daughters young 
and fair as vou. 

“J donot wish to pry into your secrets, 
nor do I ask your confidence. 

“IT toank Heaven tor you that you have a 
right to wear a wedding-ring. 

“For your own sake I counsel you most 
strongly to put iton atonce; and I advise 
you to godown upon your knees and ask 
pardon froin Heaven for having arrogated 
to yourself so much power, lor having 
thought it possible that you could dissolve 
orannul your marriage.” 

Kut she fell to moaning that it was all too 
late, that she had left him forever, had bid- 
den him an eternal farewell. 

“Child,” said the Doctor steadily, ‘‘why 
did you teave your husband ? What did he 
do? 

“Was he untrue to you? Did he give his 
love, his cares, his attention to any one 
else %"" 

“No,” she replied earnestly; “his fault 
was that he loved me to nuch. He—he de- 
ceived mein order to marry me, and my 
heart was sore and heavy on account of that 
deceit.”’ 

“Did that.deceit hurt you in any way, 
remembering that all is fair in love and 
war?" 

“It did not hurt me,’ she replied. “The 
secret he kept from me was with respect to 
his wealth and position.” 

“Ani you resented it?” interrupted the 
Doctor. 

“L did—greatly. Then his mother hated 
me, and tried toimake out that our tnar- 
riage was not volid, 

“Oh, what am I saying? In this house, 
least of all, I should not have spoken. But 
vou will not betray me, you will never say 
one word °” 

“Seek your husband, child. It it be 
wounded love that stands between you, van- 
juish it; if it be wounded pride, trample it 
under foot; let nothing stand between 
your husband and you.” 

* &©You do not know !’ she cried, wringing 
her bands, 

“Tinay not know the details of your 
story,’ he said impressively. ‘tA different 
set of circumstances surrounds every indi- 
vidual, but grand and immortal truths 
never change. 

“Take ny advice. Seek your husband, 
seek a reconciliation with him !’ 

No; she would not be treated with scorn 
by his proud mother; she would not return 
to the husband who had Known his) moth- 
er’s intentions, yet bad not told her of 
them. 

“Tam tortured,’ she said. 

“T know it; Tread itin your face. Do 
right, child—never mind the result; do 
right, come what may, 

“Now IT must leave you. You are. still 
very weak and ill: be careful, and keep 
quiet. 

“Calm your mind, yoursoul, your con- 
science, and all will be well. I shall drive 
over again this evening to see you.”’ 

“And you are quite sure that it is true?” 
she repeated. 

“Tam quite sure, he replied. “I will 
keep vour secret; but IT am quite sure. 
When IT return this evening, we will talk 
ver what will be the best for vou to do; 
until then, good-bye.”’ 

But the Doctor never saw the face of his 
beautiful patient again. 


’ 


CHAPTER XLII. 
OCTOR WEALD saw” the bouse- 
| ) keeper. 


Ile assured herthat'there was noth- 
lng to fear; the young lady wanted rest and 
nourishinent, 

Iie would return in the evening and see 
how she was, 

lie sent a Inessage to Mrs. Ingrain to sav 
that there was no need for anxiety ; but he 
went home witha grave face and a sad 
heart. 

Who was she, this beautiful, winsome 
helpless girl ? 

Hlow had she drifted into the old-fashion- 
ed mansion of Queen's Elin? 

She was not related to the Ingram 
family. 

‘There was a mystery. 

He could not make it out. 

Only one thing was piain to him, and that 
Was that she inust be persuaded to go back 
to her husband. 

He thought to himself, with an indulgent 
sinile, that she was most probably a spoilt 
child who had run away from hoine in some 
sudden pique, and was hiding under the 
disguise ol a lady's companion. 

He had come across one or two romances 
inthe course of his professional career - 
this was another, with certainly the faires. 
heroine tnan ever dreamed of, 

Hie was deeply interested in her, as is the 
nature of inan to be deeply interested ina 
beautiful woman ; he would not rest until 
he saw her happy and reconciled to her bhus- 
band. 

‘But I will make it all right this even- 
If. 
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ier. 
Was it joy or despair? 
Was it pleasure or pain ? 
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Was it regret? She sprang from the 
bed. 
She knelt first with a frantic cry to 
Heaven ; then she rose with a wail of pain, 
and paced the room. 

“What shall [do? What must I do?" 
was the burden of hercry. Thena fever- 
ish longing to go away seized her. 

“f cannot stay here,” she said ; “I must 
go away.”” Then a fresh longing caine to 
her; it was to lie down on the pretty white 
bed and never open her eyes again. 

For the news the Doctor had told her was 
startling enough. 

In a tew months she would be the mother 
of alittle child; and she did not know 
whether to rejoice or to grieve. 

If it should please Heaven to bless her 
with a little son,he would be Baron Ryvers 
of Ryverswell. 

How could she persist in hating the aris- 
tocracy when, if Heaven did send her a son 
he would be an aristocrat ? 

What would Randolph say ? 

She remembered his great love for chil- 
dren, and how often he bad said to her that 
his one fervent prayer was that Heaven 
would bless him with ason. 

Once, as they were standing on the 
bridge at Salzburg, watching the fast-flow- 
ing river,he had said to ber quite suddenly: 

“Violet, if ever Heaven blesses us witha 
son, I shall call him ‘Byno,’ in remem- 
brance of the dear old woods where 1 first 
inet you.” 

She had !aughed carelessly at the time. 
Now the words came back to ber and 
pierced her heart. 

If Randolph knew—he who had always 
been so kind to her—how devotedly he 
would tend her ! 

But he did not know, and most probably 
was with Miss Marr. 

No; that must never be now. 

Suddenly Randolph seemed to have 
grown doubly dear to her. 

' Then the difficulty of her position dawn- 
ed upon her. 

What was she to do? Of all houses in 
the world, her secret must never be known 
here. 

She must go at once. 

Gradually all other thoughts and ideas 
resolved themselves into the decision that 
she must leave Queen's Elin. 

W hen the Docior returned that evening, 
she must not be there ; she must at once 
and leave no trace, no address behind her. 
To her bewildered mind this one thing was 
clear. She dressed herself and rang for the 
housekeeper. 

**Do you want to kill yourself, Miss Bea- 
ton,’’ asked the astonished woman, “by 
going out after such an illness?”’ 

“No; but I must go. Iam not going out 
merely forastroll. Iam leaving Queen's 
Elm never to return.” , 

“It is madness,” said the housekeeper, 
“and most probably wiil terminate in 
death.”’ 

“IT cannot help it,”’ cried Violet. ‘*Do not 
oppose ine. I have made up my mind to 
go, and nothing will induce me to stay.’’ 

“Well, I enter iny protest,’’ said the 
housekeeper. 

“Two hours since we all thought you 
were dying; now you are going out. Why, 
you have Sediy strength to walk, Miss 
Beaton !” 

‘I shall be better soon. I cannot stay 
here. 

“IT am going tosee Mrs. Ingram. See 
that the carriage is ready. I must be at the 
station by four.”’ 

Violet had decided on going to London, 
not kuowing where else to go. 

Mrs. Ingrain looked much astonished 
when Vidlet stood before her. 

“Do not be alarmed,” she said. “I wish 
I had more tine that I might speak more 
fully to you.” 

Mrs. Ingram roused herself and looked 
into the lovely colorless face. 

“T hope I shall not startle you,"’ pursued 
Violet; and there was ariug of impatience 
in her voice. 

‘Tam sorry to tell you that I am obliged 
to leave Queen's Elin to-day. I am atraid 
it will be a great inconvenience; but I am 
compelled to go.”’ 

“It is very sudden, very unexpected, my 
dear,’’ said the stately, gentle old lady, 
“but, of course, if you cannot help 
it——"’ 

“T cannot,I cannot!" eried Violet. “I am 
in great trouble—I must go!” 

“IT have known it ever since you went 
with ine to iny husband's grave,’’ said Mrs, 
Ingram quietly. 

“Only tell me how,and I will do all I ean 
to help you.” 

‘You are very good,’’ returned Violet; 
“but you could not do anything for me. I 
ain sorry to leave you; you nave been very 
kind to me.”’ 

“Go then, my dear. Do not be anxious 
about me. I shall find some one to take 
your place. 

“lain sorry you are going; you are a 
great favorite of mine,and I shall miss you 
very much; but, if it is urgent that you 
should go, I will make no effort to detain 
you. When are you going?” 

“I want to catch the four-o'clock express 
to London,” replied Violet. 

“Then you have but little time to spare,” 
said Mrs. Ingraim. 

“You must have something to eat before 
you start. Shall you coine back to me ?” 

Violet fell upon her knees by the old 
lady's side, and took the thin withered 
hand in hers, 


i ani sorry to seem ungrateful and un- 
Sle Salad. N 1 shall never come 
‘ 
la great tronble, and I do not see 
the end of it. 1 grieve to leave you in this 
tashion, but I eannot help it.”’ : 


“I always thought from your face ‘hat 


, | 
Was it wonder? | vou had a story,’’ remarked the old lady, 
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“[ knew it when you were with me at my 
bushand’s grave.’ 

Before they parted, Mra. Ingram wade 
Violet promise that she would not forget 
her, that she would come back to see her 
soine time or other. 

*] have had many companions,” she said 
‘since my daughter, my bonny Jean, died, 
but none that I have liked so well as 

ou.” 

’ An hour afterwards Violet found her- 
self in the express,speeding as fast as steain 
could take her to London. 

She had not thought yet what she should 
do when she reached there; her only idea 
had been to hasten away trou Queen’s 
Elin. 

As the train sped rapidly onward through 
the fast-talling shades of evening,her mird 
grew caliner, and once more she was able 
to think. 

Mrs. Carstone was the best friend she had 
in the world. 

She had thought once of appealing to her 
aunt in her distress ; but she knew that that 
good lady would say things of her husband 
that she herself could not and would not 
tolerate. 

So she made up her mind that she would 
send for Mrs. Carstone, tell her all, and 
hear what her advice was, 

She would abide by it, let it be what it 
night. 

hen she reached London, she took a 
cab to the Great Northern Hotel, and froin 
there she telegraphed to Mrs. Carstone, 
asking her if she would come to see her 
there at once. 

The answer to her telegram soon arrived, 
telling herthat Mrs. Carstone would be 
with her in the morning. 

After that, Violet slept well, 
being at rest. 


her mind 


JHAPTER XLIII. 


RS. CARSTONE wept tears of genuine 
delight at the unexpected news. 
“Itis a gift from Heaven,’’ she 
cried, ‘sent to reconcile vou and vour hus- 
band—a gift from Heaven direct, my dear ; 
and Tam thankful for your sake. And 
now what have you thought of doing?’’ 

“I thought of laying all my cares and 
troubles on your shou!lders for a time,’’ an- 
awered Violet. 

‘“Whateveradvice you give me, 
follow it.”’ 

“]T should say, seek a reconciliation first 
with your husband,’ said Mrs. Carstone. 
“That was the course I advised even before 
I knew of this. 

“You can do nothing better. I have a 
few days to spare; I will stay with you. 
Write to your husband, 

“Do not tell hin your news—that will be 
an agreeable surprise to hiin—but tell him 
you are tired of wrong-doing, and ask him 
to be friends, 

“T should use just that simple expression 
‘Be triends,’ ” 

“T cannot cell it ‘wrong-doing, remark - 
ed Violet, ‘because I really thought I was 
doing right.”’ 

“We will not argue over a word,”’ 
Mrs. Carsione. 

“Tell him that you are tired of being 
away from him, and want to be friends— 
that is the first thing to be done—and IT will 
stay with you until the answer comes,”’ 

“I do not know where he is,’’ she said. 
“T heard that .e was living somewhere in 
London. 

She remembered that Miss Marr had told 
her that he was living alone, dejected and 
miserable, in London. 

She had told her also of her intention to 
draw him, if possible, to Athelstone, 

Athelstone was the dowayer Lady Ry- 
versown house, whither she had yone 
after her quarrel with her son. 

He might be in London, or 


IT will 


’ 99 


said 


he might 


“have gone to Athelstone 


“Send your letter to Rvverswell, and, no 
inatter where Lord Ryvers has gone, it will 
be safely forwarded to him,”’ Mrs. Carstone 
ad vised. 

“If I do it at all,’’ said Violet, “I tiust do 
fh at once, while there isa rush of teeling 
in ny heart which prevents me from think- 
ing clearly or remembering bitterly. I 


must forget much before I can write that 
letter, and in this confusion 1 have foryot- 
ten much.” 

‘‘Soimuch the better,’’ reimarked Mrs, 
Carstone briskly. “This is the very 
t.ine.”’ 

She rang quickly, and ordered writing- 


inaterials to be brought int. the room. She 
would not delay, lest Violet should change 
her mind. 

The beautiful face of the young wife had 
grown very pale, and Mrs. Carstone saw 
how her bands treinbled. 

“Write now,’’ she said, as she placed the 
pen in Violet’s hand. 

And she wrote the simple words— 


“1 ain tired of being away frown you, Ran- 
dolph. Will you be triends? I aim re- 
'naining at the Gzreat Northern Hotel until 
I receive your answer.”’ 


Asshe sealed and stamped it, 4 great 
burning blush covered her face. 
So this was the end of ber grand resolu- 


tions, her high spirit, her rebellion, her 


“eternal ftarewell’’! 


She winced as she thought of it. Mrs. 
Carstone read ber feelings. 
“Remember,” she said, “it is for your 
child's sake. ; 
“You may, if vou havé aA very ¢ asic 
nmscieticr raer y if V1 r¢ is 
you cannot ght the 
‘“s7ive ine the ietter, and iet 
at once. 


Again she rang. 
She placed the letter in the 
bands, saying— 


servall Ss 








| band’s arins, and she would be all 


“Let this be sent at once to the post,” and | 
see that a trustworthy inessenger takes it, | 


as it is of great importance.” 
Violet wondered in ber own mind 
whether Miss Marr Would be with Ran- 


dolph when he received it, looking at him 
with those dark loving eyes of hers Y 

Would his handsome eager face flush 
with pleasure or grow pale with anger as 
he read ? 

She could not say. She knew that he had 
Joved her with all his heart; but she was 
uncertain asto whether or how far her 
anger and her caprice had interferred with 


"that love. 


“T ain glad I had not too much time to 
think about it,” she said, with a deep sigh. 
“I am quite sure, if I had been able to re- 
member all the reasons that induced me to 
leave him, I could not have written 1it.”’ 

While good Mrs, Carstone sut sipping her 
favorite after-dinner’ wine, the beautiful 
pays lay with a dreainy sinile on her 

Ips. 


ps 

She need never be jealous of Miss Marr 
again. 

She was happier than she had been since 
the discovery she had inade ,of her hus- 
band’s title and wealth. 

It would not be so bad, after all, to be 
called ‘“‘young Lady Ryvers,’’ the mother 
of the future heir of Ryverswell. 

It would not be so bad to enjoy money 
and rank. 

It would all be sweetened with love. 


**Love will waken by-and-by.*> 


Love had awakened with 
rush. 

“Oh, ny busband,’’ cried the girl, who 
had once thought love a trouble, and had 
talked of annulling her own inarriage, ‘if I 
could see you now, if I could tell you how 
full of love my heart is for you.” 

Some one was singing in the next room— 
a girl with asott, clear voice—and Violet 
lay listening. 

Noiselessly Mrs. Carstone rose to open 
the door, so that they could hear distinetly, 
and the sweet girlish voice sang on and 
on. 

At last the beautiful melody died away; 
but the words of the song had entered Vio- 
let’s heart. 

It had needed but this to fill her whole 
soul with unutterable longing for her hus- 
band—lonyging so great that it was alinost 
pain. 

Tears tilled her eyes, and Mrs, Carstone 
crossed the rooin to her quietly to kiss thei 
away. 

“You must not agitate yourselt,”’ 
whispered. 

A strange 
saine evening. 

Although sommewhat tired, Violet knew 
she should not sleep,and she asked for some 
books, 

Amongst others, there was sent to her a 
volume of extracts. 

The tirst lines upon which her eyes fell 
were these: 


a passionate 


she 


coincidence happened that 


**Marriage rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. ** 


They struck her with strange force. Had 
she voluntarily deserted au earthly  para- 
dise? 

Ah, let ber but once return, let her but 


| 








onee 'nore stand in the shelter of her hus- | 


that he 


could wish, she would love him with ber 
whole heart and soul. 
Peer or peasant, noble or plebeian, inat- 
tered little now. 
She loved him. 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
and no answer had 


come to Violet’s letter, 
It was the third day now, 
young wife’s heart misgave her. 

Within three days, she and Mrs. Carstone 
had argued, a letter must reach any part of 
England. 

Tn the first flush of sanguine hope she 
had felt quite sure thatthe moment Ran- 
dolph read her letter he would 
her. 

She had expected bim everv hour, every 
mninute, 

Every footstep on the stairs, every hand 
on the door-Knob she had believed to be 
bis. 

She had started a hundred titnes each day, 


| WO days passed, 


and = the 


| her face flushing, her heart beating fast, a 


faint ery on her lips, which turned always 
into a wail of disappointinent. 
It was the end of the third day; he would 


| not come now, 


He was notin such a great hurry to see 


| her, after all. 


And no wonder, she owned to herself in 
sorrowful honesty—no wonder, afterali her 


| caprices and the scornful fashion in’ which 


i 


she bad treated his love. 

Once a terrible disappointiment havpened 
to her. 

A hausom dashed up to the grand en- 
trance, and some one Sprang froin it in hot 
haste—soine one who looked up at the win- 
dows of the hotel as though he expected to 
see a beloved tace there. 


For aimoment her heart ceased its beat 
itliy. 

It was surely he—surely Rancdolph—come 
at ins*. 

But.as the tace and figure drew near,the 


to ber 


were strane 


Ch 4 
He must write. 
In all their litcie relandings be 
had ever been the Drst w yield. 


ivedstanyade 


hasten to | 


| Carstone., 


A sinile, a glance, a word from her had 
always brought him to his feet. 


Was it any way likely that he could or 
would withstand such words as she had 
written: 

“Tet us be friends?” y 


The dawn of the fourth day tound her 
trembling between hope and despair. 

On the tifth day Mrs, Carstone’s kindly 
heart failed her when she locked at the 
white, worn face. 

“My dear,” she said, “you must not look 
so. Try to regain some of your indifter- 
ence; your face is becoming quite drawn 
and haggard.’ 

And Violet, clasping the triendly bands 
In her own, cried, in a voice that was pitiful 
tw hear: 

“I do not think my husband will answer 
ny letter!’’ 

Mrs, Carstone tried to comfort her with 
all the gentle soothing women use to each 
ther in the hour of distress, 

It-was possible, she urged, that the letter 
had not reached him. 

“There was plenty of time yet. 

She inust have patience, and, above ali, 
she must remember how precious her life 
was, 

On the sixth day Violet shut herself up 
in her room. 

She had resolved on sending another let- 
ter. 

This should be nota friendly invitation, 
but a passionate appeal to hin to come to 
Ler. 

She woul! not ask him to be triends, but 
she would tell bin how passionately sbe 
had learned to love him. 

She would not break her news to him, but 
she would beg bim toforgive ber for the 
old love’s sake. 


“Think of me,’”’ she wrote, ‘‘not as the 
proud, injured,haughty wife who bade you 
farewell, careless of your love, careless of 


5 


a —_ - 


There was no more shopping ; they could 
remain no longer at the hotel. 

“In ten days nore,” said Mrs. Carstone 
regretfully, “I mast leave you. My bus 
band and son return from, abroad, and I 
must join them, Will you come hone with 
ine ?" 

“No. I thank you with all ny leart, but 
I could not do that. Think for ine—I can- 
not think for myself; find some place for 
ine where I can die.” 

“Die! What nonsense, my dear! Why 
should you die? ‘Hope on, ho ever.’ 
Let ne think what it us best that should 
do tor you.” 

She thought for some time, while Violet 
— by her side with a white despairing 

nce, 

Suddenly Mrs. Carstone looked up. 

“I know the very thing !" she cried. “f 
have an endless array of poor relatives, and 
my husband is very generous to them all. 
I have «cousin, Miss Mary Marston by 
name, who lives in a pretty little house at 
W eston-on-Sea, 

“[ will take you there,and you shall stay 
with her until we can see more clearly what 
better we can do, 

“You must do your best to gain health 
and strength. 

“IT can come there to see you very often."’ 

“You are so good to me ['" sobbed Violet, 





your pain, but as tbe girl whoin you wooed | 


In the woods of St. Byno’s, 
“Tn those days, [ frankly own, love was 


now to me, and I did not love you as you | 


deserved; now it is different. 
“Come back to me, Randolph—come back 
to ine, darling, for I have learned at last to 


love you withiny whole heart ana soul,just | 


as you loved ine at first. 

“And, beloved, I shall wait here six days 
—six days. If, atthe end of that time, 1 
have not beard froin you,I shall know that 
you will never either write to ine or come 


to see ine again, and life will be all over 
with me. 

“But you will come, beloved, you’ will 
come! My heart longs for you. “You will 


take ine in your aris and kiss me, and lay 
iny head upon your breast,” 


She wrote the letter, on her knees; she 


covered it with burning tears and passion. | 


ate kisses. ‘Then she carried it) herself to 
the post. 

She put it into the letter-box, and, as it 
dropped from her fingers, she turned to 
Mrs. Carstone, with asmile more sad than 
any Sigh. 

“That will bring me either lifeor death,” 
she said. 

“Tt will be life, my dear,” returned Mrs. 
“Noman who loved his wife 
could turn a deaf ear to such prayers as 
yours, 

“You have promised to wait here six 
days. Let us spend those six days more 
sensibly than we have spent the last. Let 


us spend them in shopping. Have you 
money?” 

And the answer was, “Plenty,’’ with a 
dreary sigh. 

“You will want it all,’’ said) Mrs. Car- 


stone, delighted to think how easily she 
could inake up any little deficiency of that 
kind. 

“After writing that letter, you tiust rest 
to-day, and to-morrow we will yo out shop- 


ping. lIlave you any idea what we shall 
buy?’’ 

“No,” replied Violet. 

sut there was adeep flush on her face 


and ashy, sweet lightin hereyes as sLe an 
swered, 


‘Such tmarvels,’’ said Mrs. Carstone 
“such dainty marvels of lace and embroi 
dery—little pretty things that will make 


your heart beat with joy! And dv you Kuow 
tor whom they will be?” 

“Oh, happy me! sighed Violet, even as 
she ane. “In spite of all my troable, 
thrice happy!" 

“Thrice happy every good woman to 
whom Heaven sends the yift of a little 
child ' said Mrs, Carstone, with tears in 
her eves. “You will have no tine for 
watching atthe windows for the postinan ; 
the nextsix davs must be spentun taking 
provision for the future Lord Ryvers. 

So during the next six days the beautiful 
face regained some of its color and some of 
its ealni: for Violet was taken out of her- 
self by this new and keen delightand Mrs, 
Carstone was just as pleased. 

Violet roused herself froin this new and 
engrossing Occupation to ask where her 
husband was. 

No letter bad yvetarrived ; until the end 
of the sixth day Mrs. Carstone would not 
have the question discussed, 

“He will come or write,’ 
not likely that, loving vouas he 
will refuse. If he did 
he would at least write an 


she said. “It is 
does, be 
notintend to e@onme, 


Isay 8. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh day caine with 
itpews or letter ‘ i them they Krew 
mtist loos 4 i lact siraigh 

fa 
repi led | 
been tistaken : le w reel emepnnee 


Lhe dainty purehases were all packeu. 





witha sudden burst of tears, 

So it was arranged, 

Nothing better could be done; and on 
the day following the ftwo ladies left the 
(ireat Northern -Ilotel and went to the 
pretty little house at Weston-on-Sea, 

Miss Marston received them with open 
arius; and Mra. Carstone told what she 
thought necessary of Violet's history, 

Miss Marston promised lo take the great 
est care of the beautiful voung lady. 
And there, within sound of the 

soa, Violet lived lor many weeks, 

She never guessed the truth thatthe let 
ters sent lo Rvverswell had fallen into the 
hands of the dowayer, who, feeling sure that 
Violet would write some time or other, had 
ordered all letters sent to Ry verswell to be 
forwarded to Athelstone. 

Hier son Lad been too wretched, too ine 
different to give any directions with reyard 


restless 


to bis letters ; he did not expect any from 
Violet. 

‘The dowager opened both letters, read 
and burned them—then thanked Heaven 
that the danger was past, and hoped that 
the girl’s word would come true, and = that 
she inight soon die, 

One morning, Miss Marston, going into 


her lodger’s room, found her lyilg with her 
face on the ground and a newspaper crushed 
in her cold white hand. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


fq ill: fair sweet inonth of May, in its fair 
| crown of hawthorn—the tairest May 

that for mmany years biessed the 
land, 

Iteame with sintleof sun and song of 
birds and sweetest bloou of flowers. 

Over the land lay a veil of tender green, 
the sea shitninered beneath the glorious 
Sul}, 

‘To one heart the sunlight, the song, and 
the flowers brought Lo joy, no happiness, 
no hope, nothing but the chill of despair. 

For the long weeks had passed) without 
bringing to Violet any intelligence of or 
from her husband, 

Mrs, Carstone had been several times to 
seo herjand found her ou each visit looking 


bad 


paler, more languid, and iore ill, each 
Line more Lopeloss, 
“T shall never see hint again,’ was the 


burden of her ery. “TL mist not blame hin, 
It was alliny fault. When | had nis love, 
I did not value it; now that | have lost it, 
I aus dying for it. 

“Tt is strange, loving ine so dearly, 
he should mot have sent me one word.”’ 

“Do you think it possible that he tey 
never have received the letters ?'asked ber 
friend. 

“No; had there been any mistake in the 
address, they would lave been returned to 
ie. 

“It is that he will not come, I 
hilton ooo far. 

“Tt is best perhaps as itis. To shall die; 
and he will be free to marry the yirl his 
mother bas chosen for tilt," 


that 


have tried 


And Mrs. Carstone this titne liad no 
cheering wWoras, 
She agreed with Violet that he had lost 


patience and cared no tere for his wite, 
She was terrilivy anxious COnCOE TTI 
Violet, for the virl had clung to ter with 
kisses and lears, toiploring: her mot te tell 
any one, either Iriend or fire, Where she 
was, threatening that, if she did so, she 
would go where noone could follow her or 
findher; and Mrs. Carstone knew that «he 
would keep ber word, so Uthat te netther 
husband nor son could she say one word. 
“J agi sure IT shall die,’ Violet would say 


to her quite caluly, her woeful eves look- 
ing over the restless sea; “and then they 
will all be happy. IT shall be out of the 


wav, and no tuoere trouble to theuin”’ 

‘But what if vou do tot die 7 asked Mrw, 
Carstone, an Xious es rouse: ber, 
wom,’ Violet, 


‘You are 1 yood said 


‘and hie avers bears the pravers of such. 
Pray for me that Linay die!’ 
As she spoke she wrttw ter lands with 
ayesture I Jess pralr 
ul yi 1 Ut | 
tw 4 ew 7 
‘ 
al al ~ 
ila snd ber hustand, 


| Ble was Bure Luey were lLoyetier. 
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The dowager's influences bad prevailed ; 
Kunlolph bad learned to look upon her 
oldiy, aad almost forgotten ber, 

Oh, weleoue death that would take her 
from such at oubled lite! 

One morning she felt strangely 1.) and 
weak, 

Sie went down to ber pretty little parlor, 
where breskfast was prepared for her. 

Lately acraving fornews had possessed 
her, and she had ordered two or three fash- 
jonable journals, hoping to soe ber bus. 
band’s name mentioned, hoping to find out 
where Miss Marr waa, 

This inorning she was rewarded, for one 
little itera of lashionable news ran thus— 

“The Earl and Countess of Princethorpe 
have been entertaining a large and select 
party of guests at Prineethorpe Manor. 
Amongst the visitors were Lord and Lady 
Kintatl, Miss Marr, Colonel Marton, aud 
jpany others,” 

“Miss Marr,"’ “Princethorpe Manor.” 

She wrote the words down, not knowing 
why, but in obedience to sore unaccount- 
able instinet. 

Presentiy she came to a paragraph that 
seeined Wo her ber death-warrant 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE PRICE HE PAID. 


BY THE AUTHOR Or “A MYSTERIOUS 


LOVER,’ “MY FIRST PATIENT,’ 
BTC., BTC. 


CHAPTER IV.—[CONTINUED. ] 


MQVUIZRE are not inany people wo be 
Meret. 

Asarule, Blithside pleasure-takers 
do not eall it pastiine te yo out om mori. 
Hears miele as Chaise, 

Nellie prefers solitude just now, for she 
has much t+ oceuapy her thoughts, 

All her doubts and perplexitios start up | 
in review. 

She boldsa mental survey of them, and 
tries to battle down the distrust that, de- 
apite her endeavors, Will rise up as she | 
inuses about Owen, 

She walkson three or four miles, the | 
ebill breeze blows her sunoy hair about, 
andciullsupa bright color to her pale 
cheeks. 

if tears rise to ber eves, she brushes them 
away, and determines she will not give way 
to weak ness. 

Atlast she tarns to retrace her steps 
homeward, and on the opposite side of the 
road she sees some one walking towards 
her ala quick paoe, 

The glare of the mid-day sun falis fall in 
hiseves, and the Keen northern breezes | 
tuake hie progress a little trying as, with 
head bent down, he wrasps his hat with one 
heod.and bolds a sual) traveling-bay in thie 
other. 

So he does not see Nellie comming towards 
bitin, does not see the hot flush that mounts 
to her brow as she exelaiois aloud 

“Ttis Owen Gritsdate! 

She stands one toment to cals herself,to | 
hush the wild throbs at ber heart; then darts 
across the road, and stands belore bi, PLis 
&lartol surprise Is genuine. 

“Nellie Frere! Who would bave thought 
of seeing vou on this rough day ?"' 

“Tamay return the question, Owen. Who | 
would have thought of seaing you down at | 
Blithaide to-day ?" 

Heis bolding ber hand in lis; but, ina 
tHomentas H recollecting Liiiself he draws 
4 little away, and replies wravely 

“T came down here on business of import. 
ance,”" 

“You did not mention your intended visit 
tu the letter ] received trous you this imorn- 
tay.” 

“T considered it better mnot-— 

“Bat why, Owen? Could vou not have 
avid in words all you wrote inink? Did you 
know your letter would reach ine while 


ere 


you were here 

“Considering T came by the mail train, I 
did not think it unlikely.” 

“And you never came to see me—oh, 
owen! 

“How could 1? LTarrived late yesterday 
dined at Mouutelair,and I breakfasted there 
Chis teporiitig ; 

“Mountelair I" 

*Yos--L have beon nowhere else except | 
at ny father’s—and vow, Lamon iy way 
to the station, and start for London by the 
nexttrain.”’ 

His eves are fixed upon poor Nelljie’s 
questioning face. 

“Did vou wish ime to know you were at 
Biitiside 7" she asks. 

“Candidly speaking, T did not.” 

“Por what reas ’ low am 1 to under. | 
stand you, Owen 

He bas recovered litnself by this) time— 
and is ready, coolly and dispassionately, to 
make use of bis opportunity. 

“Our letters have not been sufficiently 
pleasant lately lo make au interview very 
desirable.” 

“The tault ws been yours—you know 
your letters are cold as ice and imake me 
miseratile. 

“And your letters are tu 


? 


¢ 


reproaches, 


La pret te. 
** D0G8 t spr ‘yrowing Incon 
b } \ I ‘ ' is ? ] 
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‘Exactly so—thatis ny decided iim pres- 
sion.’ 


“Deo you think thatour engagement had | 
better come Wan end?’ she asks, tremb- 
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ling with intense emotion, her cheeks 
blanched, her eyes tull of wistful pleaa- 
tay. 

“You inet decide that, Nellie,’ be re- 
turns, with «a sareastic sin..e. 


The sinile rouses the girl more than words | 


could do, 

Her usually placid nature is stirred to its 
depths. 

ler eyes flash with passion, and with a 
burst of indignation she exclains— 

“T withdraw my promise, Owen Gritms- 
dale. When I promised to be your wife I 
thought you eared for me; but now I be- 
lieve you care only for yourself, If we 
ever ineetin future,we siUst lect as Stran- 
gers.” 

“Is that vour wish, Nellie?” 

“Ttis, You ooupel me to wish it’ 

“Then [ grant your request; and I hope 
vou will find anew lover more to your 
taste,"’ 

“Don't insult tie, sic—cruel, cruel,as you 
are !"' 

“You ladies are inconsistent. It 1 refused 
your request, you might justly call ime 
‘crnel’; butin granting it 1 bardly deserve 


| so severe an epithet.” 


The satne sarcastic simile still plays on his 
lip as he speaks ; and poor Nellie, crushed, 
and broken-hearted, feels she is truly ne 
mateh for Owen Grimsdale in a conflict 
such as this, 


Her blue eyes flash with defiant light, | 


there is passionate scorn in ber face, as with 


trembling band she draws his last letter | 


from ber pocket, and holds it out to hit, 
“JT return thisand will forward the others 
by post. Please send back iy letters as 


| SOOT) AS possible.” 


(joo0d-bve, Nellie. Tam sorry.” 

“Don't sav you are sorry You are glad 
! Heaven forgive you, 
she Interrupts passion 


gindto be free 
Owen Grriunsdale!"’ 
ately, 

Sheturns away without another word, 
and nolatmoment too soon, for her little 
flash of anger has spent itself. 

Hlot tears are blinding her, and sobs ris- 
ing inher throat, which eheck anv turther 
ullerance, 

She is no heroine, only a loving, faithful, 
wartn-bearted yorl who has promised a life 
long devotion to the man dearest of all the 
world to ber, and finds ner love flung back 
With contempt. 

Alas, she hasimade an earthly idol of 


| this friend and companion of her youth, 


and sees her idol spoiled and Shattered at 
her teet! 

Owen walks quickly towards the station 
with the keen wind blowing in his” face, 
and his step is slightly triumphant. 

Nellie bas herself broken olf the engage. 
thet. 

Whocan cast a word of reproach at 
him? 

If girls do not know theirown minds how 
can he help it? 

Hle is free now to woo and win whom he 
chooses > one yreat obstacle in) the road to 
Mountelair is removed, 

tuteven ere he reaches the statron his 
thoughts veer round, and he thinks of Nel- 
he Frere with a sigh. 

“tow pretty and piquant she looked with 
that sweet face of hers all aglow with indig- 
nation! 

“She Was is furious “us her own pet-dove 
lb @ riage. 

“TLoould bave taken her to any heart, and 
have told ber TL loved her more than ever. 
But IT will not draw back; Mountelair must 
be thine vet. 


“There goes the bell. I shall eateb the | 


train after all.”’ 

[tis late when Nellie reaches home—just 
dinner-timne, so she hurnes upto her room 
Lo COD pose herself ere sie appears in the 
adding rooms, 

It would be horrid to have them observ- 
Ing her tear-staned face, and asking what 
Is the tiatter, 

Mrs. Frere is carving, and on the chair 
next her is the Doctor with his coat and hat 
Iving on the table near the window, 

Doctor Frere has a plate of pudding be- 
fore bit, thouyh the others have not vet 
finished the first course, : 


Nellie Knows what this means at the first | 


wlance. 

Iter father is snatching a harried repast, 
that he inay attend to some sudden 
call. 

“Here's Nellie come at last!" exclaims 
Harry. 

Tams glad you have come, Nellie. Your 
father is yoluy to) Hornelifle in’ Hinton s 
chaise lo see Mr. Alerott, who is taken ill. 
Would vou like the drive with bio?” 


“But l bave taken off wiv things, mo- 


ther.” 

“True, and have not had your dinner. 
Both these impediments may speedily be 
overcoine if you intend going. 

“Tt will be a capital chance for vou to 
match the blue fringe for your cashmere 


| dress, and to get afew more yards of the 


narrow French gray ribbon,’ Mre. Frere 
SAVS, a8 She Carves Lhe roast beet, and lays 
sotne slices, with a spoonful of gravy, on 
Alec Moore's plate. a 

“Itis rather cold) over the hills,’ sug- 
gets Alec, who, with bis keen Six at, has 
neoticed the yirl’s pale cheeks, her swolien 
eyelids, and treinbling lips, and sees how 
hbardeheis trving to keep hersell frou 
breaking down, 

“Yes, it is cold, tnother. 

iy Walk, And Lhere Is 

ve aod 


| st rale ; 
may Jack and I go with you, as Ne! 
not care / go 7’ 


“Come along, if you wish,but make baste 
about it. 


GUOcs 


“Wrap yourselves up well. Nellie, my 
| child, you look as though you have taker 
| a bed cold; better keep indoors jor the rest 
| of the day.” 

The dinner-table is seon deserted. Nellie 
| cannot eat, and seon withdraws to help the 
boys dress, and hunt jor their thick wor- 
sted wlover. 

Ere long there is the stir of rapid depart- 
ure, and her brothers, seated in the chaise 
with their father, wave back their adieus as 
thev are whirled out of the gates, 

As soon as the chaise is out of sight, Alec 
goes up to bis room, and brings down « 
couple ot new periodicals. — a a 

He laysthem down beside Nellie, and 
sa ys— 

“Will you cut the leaves of these for ine? 
There are some capital stories in them, and 
the prints are first-rate this mouth.” 

He looks sharply at poor Nellie’s droop- 
ing head and sad eyes, wondering much 
what has happened to cause such a change 
in the girl's looks, 

Then he goes out on his rounds,scill inus- 
ing and wondering in vain. 

When he has disappeared, Mrs. Frere 
draws her chair close to the tire-side, places 
her work-basket on a small table near her, 
and says she will finish the tlounces of tae 
cashmere dress, 

jut Nellie seats herself on alow stool at 
her mother's feet, rests her head on ber iap 
and bursts into tears, 

“Bless the ehiid ! 
now ?" 

“Put the flounces away, mother. I shall 
never want the dress, nor any of my wed- 
| ding-clothes, for I am not going to be 
Owen's wife.” 

“Nellie, what do you mean ? IT don't un- 
derstand you.”’ 

“The engagement is broken off.” 

“Who broke it off, pray ?”’ 

“J did; itisimy own act and deed; but 
don’t be angry, mother, and I will tell you 
all abort it. 

“Please, don’t blame Owen tnore thau 
you can help, for I love him still, and shall 
never love any one else.”’ 

Many a break-down interrupts the detail 
Nellie attempts to give. 

She brings down Owen's letters for her 
mother to read, and the matron soon de. 
tects the slow torture so cleverly dealt out 
to ber child in the written lines. 

“You could not have acted otherwise 
than vou did, Nellie. 

“The caprice, the injustice, is not on your 
side, and | blame Owen Grimsdale for all 
the misery be has brought about.’’ 

“Thea we will not talk any nore on the 
subject, mother; it will do no good, Please 
put away tny wedding-clothes, 

“T cannot bear to look at them, for 1 shall 
never want them now,” 


What's the matter 





CHAPTER V. 
ry\VO years have passed away since Nellie 
and Owen parted, 
To attempt to chronicle Owen Grims- 
dale’s career during that period would be 
giving a history of some of the most im- 
| portant transactions that took place in the 
money-mnarket. 

His speculations all turned) out = brilliant 
triumph, and he was openly talked of as 
| one of the most fortunate young men of his 

day. 

Down at Mountelair,things have not been 
progressing. * 

The General’s affairs were almost irreine- 
diable confusion before Owen's fingers 
meddied in them, and now the crisis has 
come, 

One summer morning, Owen arrives at 
Blithside by an early train. 
| ‘The first person he sees on the platform 
| is Alee Moore, who is looking at the = car- 
riage Windows, evidently expecting some 
new arrival, 

A lady, in a blue morning dress,is stand- 
ing a short distance oll, evidently watching 
| Alec, 
| Owen nearly stumbles over the young 
| doctor, and holds out his hand with a very 
| friendly sinile to wish him good morning ¢ 
| but the brawny Seotchwnan draws himself 
up with all the dignity he can add to his 
six feet of stature, clasps his hands behind 
his back, and, witha flash of indignation 
| in his eyes, curns away Withouta word otf 

greeting. 

He colors to the roots of his hair, his 
whole fraine trembles with rage as he inut 
ters. to bimself— 

“It Thad that fellow upon Roughstene 
Heath for awhile, I'd teach hiin a lesson 
he’d not forget. 

‘Poor Nellie Frere has never got over 

) his treatment of her two years ago, has 
never been the same girl since. How dare 
| he spotl her young life as tie has done?”’ 

Then, recollecting that Owen and Nellie 
had better not meet, he walks towards the 
| girl in viue, fussily hurries her into the 
waiting-room, and savs he Will hunt up the 
boys and bring then to her. 

Nellie enters the rooun just in titne to see 
Owen pass the window, witha tnan whee!- 
ing a truck of lugyaye,and then she under- 
stands Alec’s sudden action, and is grate- 
ful. 


“T should not like to meet him. Perhaps | 


he would pass without a word; or, perhaps 
stop and speak—that would be worse still. 
Owen thight not mind it, but I should; ob, 
so inuch f'’—she tnuses, 

Owen does inind, however 


| . 4 
| é > é " Or MS Sh) VI } } 


isk hivise what Blithside people 
think iis d urs. 
Jack and Harry,who have come home for 
| their holidays, rush into the waiting-rooin, 
| ip @ tumult of schovol-boy delight. 











“Here's Nellie waiting—how nice; anil 
there's Owen Grimsdale outside! Shall I 
call him bere ?”’ inquires Harry. 

“Do nothing of the sort, ldon’t wish to 
see him,” replies Nellie, suddenly with- 
drawing from the window. 

“What queer things girls are. Once, vou 
were going to inarry Owen, and now yuu 
won't speak to biuw,’’ continues Harry. 

But Nellie dves not explain—she waits 
until Owen has fairly gone out of the sta- 
tion, and then, with her brothers and Alec, 
returns to her father's house. 

This is a memorable day to Owen, lLow- 
ever. 

W hat once seetned wild dreaming on his 
part bas becoine tangible tact. 

He 1s now,to all intents and purposes,sele 
owner of the Mounteclair estate. 

He has paid large sums of Inoney for that 
honor; but the reward has coins to bim at 
last. 

Nota tree in the grounds, not an animal 
in the stables,net a scrap of furniture inthe 
house can be removed without bis periuis- 
sion. 

His heart throbs wildly as on that day he 
walks inside the gates of Mountelair and 
gazes around biim with the proud feeling of 
ownership. 

All is his now, and the fact must be pro- 
claimed to those concerned. 

Hilda his looking out of the window as 
Owen walks up the carriage drive. 

She glances at him carelessly, wonder- 
ing why he coiwes so often to see ber fa- 
ther. 

Miss Mountclair has not been bappy of 
late. 

The General is more reserved than ever 
about his affairs,still, she can detect enough 
golng wrong to cause ber uneasiness, 

That very inorning she has questioned 
her father, and he has confessed that they 
are in danger of being driven out of house 
and home; though how this is to coine 
about or In what tnanner the crash will fall 
is an absolute mystery to Hilda, 

By this tine Owen has reached the house; 
but she never dreains that the well-dressed 
handsome young man, with the keen eye 
and step, is the ruler of ber household's 
fortunes. 

He bows profoundly and passes on$to the 
library, the General’s usual retreat. 

There is no need of servants to show 
Owen the way now, be knows every inch 
of itand knows the old man is eagerly 
awaiting bis arrival. 

The foreclosure of the mortgage is ar- 
ranged, all is known but the identity of the 
person for whom the Blithside lawyer is 
acting. 

‘Two hours pass away. 

Hilda wonders at the Jong conference in 
the library. 

A presentiment of ill comes over her that 
she cannot explain even to herself. 

Vainly she strives to settle her mind to 
sone tixed purpose, but sie can neither 
read, think, nor work. 

She beginsto play one of Beethoven's 
pensive adayios on the piano,and,just when 
the soft strain is beginning to soothe the 
restlessness of her nerves, the door opens, 
and her father, leaning on Owen's arm, en- 
ters the roots with a slow, tottering pace. 
The General is very red about the eyes, his 
face is pale, and he clings to Owen for sup- 
port. 

“Hilda, ny child, come here and thank 
Mr. Owen Grimsdale. We have found a 
true friend in hit. 

“Ife bas saved us trom ruin,aud we shal! 
not be driven froin Mountelair.”’ 

Hilda looks inquiringly at Owen, but he 
does not speak. 

The General goes on in a teeble voice 
treinulous with emotion, 

“You can still keep Zephyr, I need not 
part with my hunters, the trees will not be 
cut down, nor the servants be dismissed.” 

**What does my father mean, Mr. Griins- 
dale? I cannot understand hin in the,least. 
Pray explain.” 

‘General Mountclair only speaks the 
truth.’ 

“Itall sounds pertectly imysterious to 
ine. Why does he talk in such a manner ? 
Why is he 80 agitated 7" she asks iimpa- 
tiently. 

The General has already tottered out of 
the room, and, for the first tine in bis life, 
Owen stands, face to face, alone with Hilda 
Mountclair. 

To say he is unmoved would be false. 
His heart gives a wild bound as he replies 
calinly enough. - 

“Lam not aware how much or how little 
you krow of your father’s aftairs, Miss 
Mountelair. But perhaps you will under- 
stand more when I tell you Lam his sole 
creditor, and there is only one condition re- 
quired to wake all Le stated just now absol- 
ute fact.” 

“What condition ?” she demands in an 
imperious toue. 

“One you alone can grant.”’ 

“Ili do anything to save iny father from 
anxietv. Whatam I to grant?” 

She looks up as she finishes her eager 
questioning,and catches a flash from Owen's 
eyes that inakes her draw herself up proud- 
ly, and walk towards the duor,at which her 
father has gone out. Owen steps quickly 
forward and stands between ber and the 
door. 

“I see you have already guessed the con- 
dition , but I will come betore you in no 
false light. 


‘] do not pretend to be a unselfisb tan 


Sb lLurns away, w hilt “A 


s S ier i Latuyriivy dow on Line carpet 
“How dare you speak like that to me? 


Such unheard of presumption 1s unpardon- 
able. You torget your relative positions.” 
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Owen siniles faintly. 

“I have forgotten nothing. 
positions are soon explained. 

“Refuse my vest, and I leave your fa- 
ther to tell you what I, as a disappointed 
inan, can do; grant my request, and all 
you at present enjoy, all that makes lile 
pleasant to you is still yours, andthe world 
will never know bow near your tathe: was 
to being a ruined inan, au atien from bis 
home." 

Your threats and promises are equally 
hateful !’”’ exclaims Hilda, with a haughty 
frown. 

“You are angry and surprised now, Miss 
Mountelair ; but I will give you time to 
think over my request; consult your fa- 
ther on the subject, and to-morrow 1 will 
cl iim your reply.” 

Owen bows to the lady with a reflection 
of her own banghtiness, opens the door, 
and leaves the room witbout another 
word. 

Thus does his second wooing begin. 

His bead is bowed, his step less exultant 
than it was when he entered Mountclair. 
One truth he has learnt fully. 

W batever Hilda’s answer ma 
sonal liking for himself will 
her. 

With his clear insight into huinan nature 





Our relative 


be,no per- 
influence 


he sees that she rather hates and despises 
him than otherwise. 
The next morning he is early at Mount- 


clair. 


Hilda is sitting on a garden-chair on the 
lawn, with a book in her hands, which she 
throws carelessly upon the seat when she 
aves Owen. 

“You have come for your answer, Mr. 
Grimsdale. I will give it now. Por my 


father’s sake,I am willing to grant your re- 
quest,”’ 
“You will be my wife, Hilda?” 


He looks tenderly into her eyes,and tries | 


to grasp her hand. 

“Yes; but spare your raptures, In « bar- 
vain of tais nature, deimonstrativeness is 
hardly expected.”’ 

“T will win you to love ne; it will be the 
dearest wish of my neart to make you 
happy.and you never repent your goodness 
to me.” 

“The goodness is questionable. Now we 
understand each other, let the subject 
dro 

My father wishes to see you in the library 
and perhaps you had better not detain 
him,” replies Hilda,as she calinly leads the 
way to the house. 

Owen has much perplexing 
get through on that day. 


business tw 


He bas taken the General's burdens) on 
his shoulders, and finds they are not light 


ones, 

He discovers evidences of recklessness 
and weakness that make him shudder, and 
confess to himself that he is not’: entering a 
fanily the head of which 1s sens reproche, 

In the cool suminer evening business- 


matters are set aside, when Owen sits 
down with father and daughter to a late 


dinner. 

There is nothing unusual in the look of 
the feast: the table is always bright with 
its fruits, its ferns, its rare exotic blossoins, 
and dainty plate and crystal. 

Owen notes the elegance of the display,and 


fecls the refinement pleasant to his 
taste. 
He glances at Hilda, in her handsome 


maize-colored evening-dress,trimimed with 
rich lace, sitting there outwardly ealin and 
sel f-possessed, and decides that she is @ tit- 
ting tnistress for so fair a board, 

Hilda, tor the first time, also thinks it 
worth her while to bestow a degree of seru- 
tiny on her father’s “business tnan,”’ for is 
he not to be her husband ere long? 

So she favors hiin with keen observanes, 
and is forced to confess there is nothing in 
bis appearance or manners to which objec. 
tion can be inade. 

Of his good looks there can be no doubt ; 
his features are refined and handsome, his 
hair, eves, and beard irreproachable. 

But Owen is a face one cannot read off at 
a glance. 

tte has seen too much of tne world to ex- 


hibit his feelings on his countenance, and 


he has learntthe wisdom of speech thai 
hides thought. 

So he talks of many subjects clever and 
interesting, and very far remote from the 


probable musings of each heart present. 
He sits at the table, self-reliant, inscrutable 
apparently as inuch at ease asthe fair Hilda 
herself pretends to be, and the lady iS Com. 
pelled to adinit that, though Owen is 
who nay have power to rouse ber to anlas- 
onisin,he is yet far from being oneon whoin 
she can look down with contenipt. 

After dinner is over and Hilda retires,the 
General falls fast asieep in his arii-cliair, 
and Owen, who has no desire to sit long at 
the table, steps out of the low window into 
the ealin twilight air of the garden. 

The odors of a thousand flowers steal up 
to greet him, the soft breeze stirs the leaves 
overhead, and Hilda's litthe white doy rus 
out, licks his hand, follows at bis heels,and 
rainbles about with bimn through the surab- 
beries. 

He is monarch of all he surveys; but his 


happiness is far from being complete ; the 
queen of the fairy scene is absent, and = he 
wonders when the titne will come for biin 
to ask Hilda Ww be the coll panlon ot his 
walks, 
The tine does uct seem very far dis 
tant. 
[here is a rustl- eCAVvVes, sit 
r ») Floss 1d Miss M n 
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Ke deaf to the quarrelsome and duinl w 
the ing uisitive. 


What A Surprise. 


BY BERTIE 





BAYLE, 








one | 


R. JOHN BAYBERRY strode into the 
bouse, and stamped along the hall, 
i and through all the rooms below 
stairs, dashing open erery door he caine to, 
and leaving it open, until he reached the 
kitchen, wich be found deserted Jike all 
the other rooms, tor even aunt Peg had for- 
saken it, and was out in the back yard, 
hanging out the Monday wash. 
**Hus everybody evaporated ?’ demanded 
Mr. Bayberry, grimly addressing space. 
Receiving no reply, be banged open yet 
another door, which swung back against a 
precarious and shaky shell, thus upsetting 





; the equilibriuin of a brass candlestick, a 


flat iron, and three tin cans, and they all 
went bumping down on to the floor to- 
gether. 

Bess was in the pantry, washing the 


shelves with bot soapsuds, for Bess was a 
busy little body, and insisted on perform. 
ing acertain partof the household duties 
every day. 

She was standing on a cheese box during 
the present performance—tor Bess was so 
short she could not reach the seeond shelf 
—and she had a big table cloth pinned over 


her dress, and ber silky hair twisted tight 
upon the top of her bead and pinned with 
three great hairpins, that bristled up and 


looked like three pair of budding horns. 
She heard the rapid lootsteps outside, and 


' : 
siniled, 


’ 


‘“That’s uncle John,” said she, “and he 


— 


7 


| the grease spot iu the side-breadth of her 


overskirt was very noticeable. 
“And here's Bess, your little country 
cousin,’’ said Mr. Bayberry, drawing her 


| forward froin the shadow of the window- 


| very tall, andof a 


curtains,from which she bad been adwiring 
Miss Leonie, 

*Dear me,’ drawled the elegant Mra. 
Horton, as she gazed down an imineasura- 
ble distance at the girl, tor Mrs. Horton was 
lofty carriage withal, 


‘Scientific and Useful. 


| “this is Bess, is it? We didn't dream of | 


finding you bere.” 

“Why should we ?''queried Miss Leonie 
languidly settling back against the = rich- 
colored sofa cushions. “She isn’t any rela- 
ion of yours, is she, Mr. Mayberry ?"' 

“Not atall,’’ returned Mr. Mayberry, a 
trifle stiffly ; “but she is quite as welcome 
at Meadowlands as if slie were; especially 
as her blood relations choose to ignure her 
existence.’ 

Mra, Horton flushed alittle; Miss Leonie 
bit her lip; and Bess shook ber curly bead 
at uncle John on the sly. 

That same evening Bess was sitting on 
the back-door step, peeling peaches for 
supper, when Ashley Gray came along the 


clover-edged path leading from the stile 
down in the orchard, which le, as a very 
int mate friend of the family, Whose hone 


adjoined Meadow lands,tound it convenient 
now and then to make use of. 

“Go round to the parlor and see 
dies,”’ said Bess, as she laid the last 
in the high-eut glass dish, 

*T don’t want to see city folks,”’ 


the lJa- 
peach 


said the 


| young tan. 


wants somebody likely. But I can’t go just | 


yet. 
body.’ 
And she went on,calinly retnoving «a row 
of jelly-glasses, every one dark and rich 
with its luscious contents. 
Then sne was startled by the 


Men always want something or suime- 
’ 


thuinping, 


! “Dear me !"’ said Bess, dropping the dus- 


‘ter wiih which she had been brushing the 
shelf, “2 suppose if soine one don’t: go he 
won't scruple wl tuiunbie the house over ; 


and where aunt Jule isthe man in the moon 
couldn't tell.” 

She juinped off the cheese box, carefully 
holding up the table-cloth to avoid stepping 
on it, and Opened the pantry door, 

Aunt Jule had also appeared in a loose, 
greeu wrapper, frou: which @ piece of torn 
ruffling, two vards in length, was dragying 
en the floor, with an old magazine, minus 
its covers, in her band. 

“Dear ine, Joiiu——”’ 
looking injured. 

“Aud dear ine!” interrupted Mr. Bay- 
berry, “it this house had legs, it might run 
uway twenty tines over and noone to pre- 
Ventit. Come out of there, bess, and both 
of you listen. I’ve pot some abominable 
news, Jule, your late lamented’s cousin, 


begun aunt Jule, 


that tall, electioneering widow, wants to 
come down bere and board all Suimiiner, 
With her daughter, ‘dear Leonie,’ who 


modestly wishes to give her ‘numerous 
Jovers’ the slip, and rusticate at ‘dear 
Meadowlands.’ There's no end of ‘dears’ 
in her Jetter, and a string of complitnents 
thatare all in her eye, I'll wager any- 
thing.’’ 

Mr. Bayberry’s sister sat down, looking 
helpless and amournful; but) black-eyed 
Bess, whose ideas and opinions one could 

| never foresee, favored the cause of her kins- 
woinan, though they bad uimade a pot ol 
ignoring ber completely. 

“Do let them come, unele John,’ said 

‘she; “Ll always did want to see iy Sly.ish 
cousins awfully.” 

“Oh,” answered Mr. 
his broad shoulders, “i! vou wat to Cook, 
and iron, and slave for two tine city rela- 
tions, that don’t take the trouble lo re- 
ineuiber your existence, po ahead, 

“Write to them: to come, by all 
but don't expeet tne to attend to them, and 
bold their yarn, and turn their tiusic wile 
they squeal senliinenlal solps illo liy Cars 


bayvberry,shruyying 


Hiealis ; 


‘“roodness, uncle Jobo!  imterrupted 
Bess, to one would suppose lis 
you praised Doctor Dare'’s last serinem ott 
charit,, lo hear you lake on. 

“Hold your tongue, VI iss Tiipertinence, 4 


yariy 


answered Mr. Bayberry, as he stalked 
away. 

But there wasa flush on bis) cheek, and 
perhaps bis) consciences echoed Lees’ re- 


proof. 

For Mr. Bayberry’s words and 
occasionally expressed inore larsiiiess lian 
was in his heart, and, owing to bis) rather 
Irascible Letmper, low dared lake lie liberty 
to lecture titi. 

Dees (Wwio was mel lis tilece atoali, teul 
only the mliece ot bis) late vrother-ii-taw ) 
was one of the lew > and though slir 
sOimetiIINeSsS hall in awe ot lili terseil, Liere 
Was 4 CoOnSClenLICOUS Siraighti 
about ber which jed her to ik her 


liahiers 


stint 


rwardjiess 


Sin tind 
3 


whenever she copsidered ieiner duty lo de 
&O. 

Perhaps she tight, advanbaevuss ’ 
herself, lave cultivated « rather less abrupt 
(anner, and so bave found laver ina tihore 
Vos. 

But, nevertheless, Ww So beapepeetied Liat 
Mr. Jolin Bayberry, whe is rather pecu 


liar bhigiSelfl; never book Fea olietices at lier 


words, aud Occasionally profited ty Uliein. 
Lod tiits, pret iaps, Wis ‘ “Hs ja! 
beacause slie¢ liad «a Wav ol > pp Js r 
# Series ith a Costpeine ‘ yria 
i 
who saw nothing to wish ‘ . tis tn 
j and Vines, aud War Secreti, Ywovuderilg if 


; Coumloy auluian, 


“But you must yo this time,’ answered 
Bess, “tor Dinust goin. I promised to lay 
the table for aunt Peg.” 


So he went, and it somehow bappened 


that the next night he weit Without 
urging. 

And the next night. 

Ah, LDess's little, ruifled white pillow 


soaked up two or three pearly tears. 

The long suintmer days were waning at 
last. 

It was late August, sultry but sweet, soft- 
ening with the vague premonitions of the 
odorous with the spiey 
scent of herbs, and bright with the dashes 
of intense color here and there. 


Mist crowned the bills, and languid love. , 


liness was everywhere, 

Bess stood, in the pinkish prev oof the 
gloaming, upon the broad balcony, ber 
head resting against a square, White pillar, 
the Sprays of the vines above just sweeping 
her dusk, brown curls, 

And Mr. Jolin Bayberry and 
watched her—watched her with black 
eye-brows drawn vogether ina line, and oa 
Sel gritnness about his mouth scareely visa- 
ble beneath his shaggy moustache. 

**Hess,’’ he said at last,**you have seeu all 
this tHirtation and tomfoolery potng on be 
tween young Gray and your cousin 
Leonie?” 

“Yes,” answered Bess. 


Stood 


fils 


PunieyIne C&ALLARS.—To purify the air 
cellar, and to destroy parasitical growth, a 
German authority gaye: Put some rolled 
britnstone into a pan, set fire to it, clome the 
doors and windows as tight am possible for 
two or three hours; repeat this inex pensive 
operation every three months. 

NEU RALG@IA.—So-called neural gia peneils 
are now being offered by a nutniber of Geer. 
nap pharinacims especially in Berlin. They 
are said to consist essenthdly of a roigture 
of methol, thymol and evealyptel, fumed 


Pand cast in small conte pellets, which 
are filted inasuitable handie. The fore 
head and temples are touched with the 


“And do you care ? Excuse tie, Bess,but 


l want to know.” 

“No, uncle John, I don’t) care a siuap,’’ 
replied Bess, lilting her bead and siutliog 
Straightin hiseyes. “LT cared a tittle at 
first, but 1 don’t now—not a bit. 

Mr. Bayberry cane a litthe nearer her. 

** Bbess—Bess,”’ said be, lingering a little 
over the name, “1 have found cause lately 
to rejoice that you are really no relation ot 
mine, Can you guess why, Hess? Are 
you glad too?” 

Siie drooped her head 
notliiys 


again, ausweriuy 


“Tell ine,” be said, “you can surely 
yuess my meaning ?”’ 

“[—owhat right have |—I—— 

“Never mind about the right. Just tell 
meif you are glad. You shall not) regret 


ie" 
Yes, then,’’ miuriaured, 
blasting ; “Tau glad.” 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Horton and her daugh 
ter were Lolding @ private Conversation in 
their own root, 


she rsillatibly 


“Mr. Gray proposed last night, Leonie 2” 

Mrs. Horton spoke carelessly, yet she 
ylanceed halluneasily at the young lady 
rock itp Wily by the window. 

‘ble did, 

“T hope—l suppose vou refused tin ? 

“Oreourse,’’ returned Miss Leonte care 
Jessiv. “Piat Was ouly a@& teal flirtation. 
biess is Welcotne lo lili how, | presuise 
sie Will be @onSeled, If heis a cust off 
pehorves,”? 


*\Me adow lauds inasyp enicdid plac Leos 9 
aud Valualb ? 

“And Mr. 
toan,.’’ 

‘The two ladies 
each Olbuer perfectly. 

Later, Miss Leconte 


ba Cony 


bbayvberry is avery landsoine 


stniled and understood 


sautitered down to tlie 


Semmes Wily SLIT] standiny In lhe shade of tiie 
Vile. 

Lavonie sil lown U prt Llie Slep wid 
yawned, 


fies was nobody, that She Should trouble 


ficerse li too tree Gereinolibvus. 


‘Pont nub thine Wei ii i 
try e?Vasked Leonte in ber tiost lanyard 
uditlerent bone. 

‘OW Ly ? . queer ! | he 

(diy mis \ i is : % el 
wel i li «A fiati i it ! 
, i 

Jdontu i ‘ } I> . 
y vy a 
P 
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pencil. A slightimpression of barning ts 
at first produced, which soon gives way to a 
pleasant, cool sensation, 

Cows’ Horns.—To clean and polish 
cows’ horns, rasp them with a file to bring 
to # &tneoth, even surface, then serape 
With glass inthe sane tanner as a shoe- 
tnaker serupes the souls of boots. Mts, if 
carefully done, will leave a tine clean sur 
lace. Then rub with «a piece of cloth and 
rote or putty-powder, wet toa puiste with 
water; finally polish with a cloth and oxide 
of tin wet with water to @ paste, Sometimes 
the horn is rubbed down fora final polish 
Insteml of the oxide oftin. Wihiting and 
chalk in water are also used, 

CANCER.—Canecer very seldom »«ppears 
in persons under SO. Tt usually comes be- 
tween 45 and 0. Ibis very rare in tropical 
countries, wand more frequent among the 
poor than among the rich, among women 
than among toen, and it has been noticed 
Liat the ‘Trappist, Carmelite and 
Carthusian monks it is altoomt entirely un 


PRED NC Daye 


known, a ecireninstanee aseribed to their 
nhstinernes froote treat, While It Is Compton 
In toid-hMurope, where teat is mest eaten, 


Iu the Netherlands aod Belyiuis it) has in- 
creased of late vears,  Tiimoral influences 
tend toward its production, when tuey have 
a bad effect on the diyestive organs, 
ICR-STORAGE FOR FA MEILY 
ablock of iecein a blanket and bang it 
Where there is litlhe or no tnoveiment of the 
air. The tee will melt very slowly, in part 
becuse the blanket is@ poor conductor of 
heat but echietly because the water produced 
by the inelting of the lee is largely or 
Wholly evaporated trom the outer folds of 
the blanket, andin veporizing absorbs so 
hnuehotthe heac reeemved 


Usn.—Wrap 


froin the sur- 
rounding vir that the temperature of the 
lee is kept low. The inner folds of the 


blanket will be frozen to the lee; the tee 
Will remain dry; and will seein lo evaporate 
rather than imeit. ‘The same ice, if eX posed 
tothe air, or itcovered with water, or if 
allowed to stand where the water, frou ite 
theiting, does not freely drain away, will 
waste rapidly. 
>_> ¢- 


Farm and tbarden. 


MANURE AND Liwp,—Never undertake 
to rot barovard tianure by mixing it with 
line; the lithe liberates the Ausamnoula, 


Horsh CoLLans.—RKeep the horse collars 


Clean. The dust aod dirt whieh adhere to 
collars when they are wet with sweat 
works into lumps and midges and sore 
Rhrotlele rs wre Lhe resui It tie Collars te 
come tard, wash thei: clean cound thes 


and apply oil. 


WatReRING.— Horses hard at work need 
water tatiels thore Irequently Lian Lie 
miorting noon and tight plan. If not al 


lowed to drink between morning and noon 
they mie thirsty and will 
overload thet Withh Water, so tliat 
their food west quickly, 


bec extremely 
SLOaACIS 


Will not ad 


TREATMENT OF Cows. —~Wateh vourfarin 
hands, note there treatment of cattle, The 
bubitol kicking cows should not be allowed. 
\ khiek in the udder will very likely result 


nn bolevod y tortlk. A Thoth Lhe Conseg tence 
ofablo or Kick cr the rites tay wot toe 
Mererdy Gta COTNC! Lhbote OF jess damage Will Cer 
Lit y 
SCRAPING TREES \atrees are wenerally 
ReraAped, tore b rth proud results frous 
Lhe operation. rent care should always 
} Lakets mict t fisturtbpor injure the lower 
and 1 tye part of the bark. There ms an 
fryStristoveait, t ed scraper,’ nade forthis 
purpose, bulla Comino tason'’s trowel or 
a Shiort-lin lied loe auswers Lie Prue proses 
ful.V as WwW 
hameris. \ frit culturist vives the fol 
‘ wocolenulation of the productivernesms of 
c slit fruits: Six Kooseberry bustes will 
SIX poalions Of Iruit, Ix currant 
tous “ twents quarts “41x Dlackberry 
busiieoms twenty tive quarts, SIX rospberry 
bushes len quarts, and six grape Vines lay 
pounds, Much, however, depends pron 
tlie ay ithe plants, sol, season and cult 
tlieot 
i ba MikKies Sole one tiakes the 
P : ive 1 int a mW yr fitabele 
j ~ at Libis Sesion ’ ear 
‘ s i wb id j 
| Vive }? { at ti fartiim, on 
rinks of shade trees, on poles along 
t i . t - 
iray 4 
} ? ¥ r “ - = 4 
& 
‘ od 
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“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


62.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1884: 


We are pleased te announce te our patrons 
that we have reduced our Club Kates toe such a 
figure for this year as to place Pik Post with- 


in the reach of all Weare determined to get a very 


sarge list of new subbeerivers, andin order tu do so we 


will receive sulecriptione at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN 


And, as an inducement to send actub, we will give 
a gratiscopy for every clubof 10 at $1.00 each, Ke. 
member, we will not send asingle copy for lesa than 
em, 


eend atleast ten subscriptions, We cannotscad a less 


and in order to get the reduced rate, one must 


number for jess than §2.0 each. 


Thinkef it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for 810.00! 
Those who send Clubs, canatterwards add names at 


O1.00 em h 
We bope and trust that eas h of our present sub 


ecribers will send aclut at the new rates. A little et- 


fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will thereby 


be doing to themaelves and friends a favor, and assist 


fn raising the clrealation of so good a paper as THE 


RATURDAY FVENING Por. 
there are few in this 


Asto THE Post eountry, of 


any other country, whoare not familiar with it I 

tablished tu P21. it is the oldest paper of ite kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recoguized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
luv the 


nal ia the United States coming vear we 


bave secured the best writers of this country and 


Furope, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clube will be in the field as early as possl- 
additions to their liste, Chur 


ble, and make large 


prices te club ubecrilbets Vtihe reduced rate are 
low that if the matter Is property explained, very few 
hesitate 


@heo desire a ffs ia literary paper will 


to subscribe atone, and thank the getter-up of the 


club for bringing the paper to their notice. Kemem- 


wer, the getter-up of a clutpol 10 gets a free copy of 
the paper av entire year, 
How to Kemit. 
Payment for lk Post when sent by mall should 
When 


be in Money Orders, Dank Checks, or Drafts, 


ser the 


neither is obtatiualls money in a reg- 


tetered letter Pvery postinaster in the country is 


required to register letters when reque sted. Fail- 
tng to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
@hether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter 


Change of Addres. 


Subecribers dessin t! address changed, will 


please give their forme \ hee as well #s their 


present address 


Te Correspondents. 


paper, vend posta 

Address all lett 
FEE SATURDAY EVENING PORT. @ 
Lock Boa, Philedeiphia, Pa. 


Uticoe, 7B Sansom “treet 
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} that a Father's hand gave them ‘‘to 


THE SATURDAY 


COMMON THINGS. 

We are all ready enough to acknowledge 
the pleasure we derive from those creatures 
of nature or of art that are grand, beautiful, 
or delightful in a very high degree. No 
cultivated man or woman dreams of dis- 
puting the claims of a great poem, a great 
picture, a great architectural work, to be 
sources of correspondingly great enjoyment 
to those who appreciate them. 

A ramble through lovely scenery,an even- 
ing spentin hearing the finest singers, or 
the most eloquent speakers of the day, 
would be to many of us a pleasure at once 
extreme and rare, that we should be most 
ready to acknowledge. 

But while dwelling on these great enjoy 
ments, we are very apt to ignore the pleas- 
ure gained trom the infinite number of com. 
mon things, that in our thoughtlessness we 
consider too small and trifling to deserve 
our attention, much less our thankful appre- 
ciation 

We call them ‘‘insignificant,’ 


and forget 
ter delight” in silent, half- hidden 
not the 
pleasures within their reach. 


ways to 
those who, perhaps, have greater 

The enjoyment these little common things 
of life bring to us is imparted by such un. 
tuke it without 


making how or whence it Comes; it is only 


obtrusive means, that we 


minis- | 


EVENING POST. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Italy has nothing to do with the peculiar ex- 


still turther dispels the illusion by showing 
thatonly a very small proportion of the 
singers in Italian opera are Italians. Thus, 
one by one, are traditions destroyed. 

A ProvipENcE paper says that of three 
varieties of loudness—that of dress, laugh- 
ter and talk—the first is the most pardon- 
able, since we have only to close our eyes, 
and ve are not offended by it. ‘‘We be- 
lieve, it says, ‘that psychologists are agreed 
that the ha-ha laugh indicates a cultured 
mind, the he-he laugh a shallow mind, and 
the ho-ho ho-o laugh a gross mind.” 

A NuMBER of the United States Senate's 
employes are put down on the records as 
‘skilled laborers,’’ and dray pay at $1000 a 
year, while those who are merely “unskilled 





| 


nipulate. The skilled laborer uses a com- 
mon broom to sweep stone flagging, while 
the unskilled laborer wields a coarse broom 
in sweeping Carriageways. 


_— 





when we pause for awhile in the hurry of 
our daily life, that the thought occurs to us | 


restful enjoyment is | 


how much = quiet, 
gamed from unnoticed sources, and we are 
minded to know more about the matter 

If we cast a mental glance over the = or- 
dinary course of our shall not 
have to look far without finding some which 


may be classed in that list ; the life must be 


lives, we 


very bare, or overshadowed by #ome_ terri 





ble bittterness, to neutralize entirely the 
goodness of the common enjoyments that | 
gleam through the murk and contusion of 
life straight into our tired hearts. | 

Chief 


amongst our common nee | 
we shall 


number that which we gain from | 
flowers. Not the carefully-arranged bou- 
quetot choice exotics, but a handtul of the 
homely buds and blossoms that are within 
the reach of us all. 





low they change the aspeet of a poor, | 
bare room, glorifying it with their gentle 
their own 


beauty! Or in natural home, 
Close to the brown soilor in the tresh green | 
yrass, What better emblems of grace and | 
sweetness have we than they give us? 

They call for no raptures, they draw forth 
no loud spoken praises ; but their quiet love- | 
liness gives a quiet pleasure that sinks deep | 
into the heart, and finds its truesc response 
there } 


Again, what more common sight than a 


company of happy little children ; or what 
pleasure more realtaan that of adding to | 
their merriment ? 
little faces, 


eves, their ripples of laughter, 


Their radiant their joyous | 
the pretty 
may give Us | 


music of their pattering feet, 


an unalloyed delight that many a more 


GOETHE said that ‘‘no man with specta- 
cles on his nose would enter into a familiar 


cellence of voice attributed to Italians, and 


A memBeER of the Royal College ot Sur- | 
geons, in London, declares that the air of 


| 








laborers’’ get @840. The distinction between | 
! 
| the two is inthe kind of brooms they ma- 


conversation with a lady if he knew that 


women lose all inclination to speak  confi- 


dentially with a man when they have to en- | 


counter @ pair of glass lenses instead of a 
living eye.’’ We have noticed this to be 
true. The glass seems to break and diffuse 
the current of sympathy that exists between 
two people in conversation. 

THE most intimate connection exists be- 
tween the nostrils andthe lungs. The nos- 


trils is to the lungs as the watchkey to the | 


mnainspring. 
watch quickly runs down, 
ger is the prevalent. 
through the mouth. In the nostrils the 
turbinated tissues filter the air, and the 
sinall hairs keep out insects and noxious 
gases, While the mouth has no such guard. 
Mouth-breathing leads to sore throat, bron- 
chitis, pleurisy and pneumonia. 


Tue failure to bring murderers to pun- 


| ishment has become so general and so gross 


as to call in question the efficacy of our 
criminal administration and to sound warn- 
ing to the whole nation. It is a startling 
fact that escape of murderers from the pen- 
alty of the law is the rule, and conviction 
the exception. A writerin a recent num- 
ber of a prominent magazine has collected 
statistics showing that more than 1,500 mur- 


If the key is out of order, the | 
The great dan- | 
habit of breathing | 


| 


| 
| 


ders were committed in the United States 


last year, while the number of legal execu- 
tions was only ninety-three. 


FRANCE has, among other 


costly pleasure would fail to do. | countries, the largest percentage of electors, 


It is those Whoare not so rich in 


world’s goods that can best appreciate these 


“common things’ that > minister) to our 
pleasure 
Those who live in Juxury, surrounded 


with all the cos‘ly incentives to enjoyment | 


that wealth can purchase, would pass those 
of the commoner sort) by unheeded, the 


glamor of their greater pitts hiding them 
altogether 

There is about the pleasantness of these 
thor 
oughness that sink dvepintothe heart: there 


is about 


“common things’ a quietness and 


them a seriousness, a Whispering 


of solemn things; and when we toil and 


ure disappointed, we find a still, small 
voice of comtort speaking to us through 


them. 

Surely none can doubt it who have toiled 
and been weary, longing for some resttul 
tread 


found it in 


break in the monotony of the daily 
mill of existence, and have 
some humble unpretending form that has 
brought both refreshment and recreation to 


them 


¢ 


] iil in isk t \\ 
can I do he will find some little shre lL of 
God S 


great 


power that will catch him to 


plau, and weave out results incalculable 


this | namely, 28.25 to 


Who that has thus hungered ind been 


r 


every 100 inhabitants ; 
Switzerland stands second, with 22.55 ; then 
Germany, with 20.09; and Denmark, with 
15.46. England is fifth, with 8.83. 
appears that the franchise in England at 
present is more limited than in not only re- 
| publics like France and Switzerland, but 
| also monarchies such as Germany and 
Deumark. Speaking generally, twenty 
versons have votes in Germany, and fitteen 
in Denmark, for every eight in England. 


European | 


It thus | 





best method for diminishing crime. ‘The 
very crimes which are panishable with the 
lash,"’ it says, ‘‘have increased in number, 
rather than diminished, while those pun- 
ishable by other methods are not any 
greater to Gay than five years ago. Thanks 
to a tender-hearted sheriff, and also, at 
times, toa more tender public sentiment, 
the boast that the same person has seklom 
been whipped twice, does not now hold 
good. 
losing that it has lost its all.”’ 

A REMEDY, which the writer has tested 
many times without a failure, is published 
in a leading magazine, which says that it 
can always be used by some one else upon 
a person who has the hiccoughs, and gener- 
ally by the sufferer himself. You say to 
your friend something like this; ‘‘See how 
close together you can hold the tips of your 
fore-fingers without their touching. Now 
keep your elbows out free from your sides. 
You can get your fingers closer than that. 
They are touching now. There now, hold 
them so. Steady.’’ By this time you can 
generally ask: ‘‘Now, why don’t you 
hiccough?’’ The involuntary tendency to 
breathe slowly and steadily when the at- 
fixed on performing a delicate 
convulsive 


tention is 
manipulation, counteracts the 
action of the diaphragm. 

A prop of ink in a vessel of pure water, 
may nov be seen; but it is there, and the 
water is less pure and transparent. A dark 
spot on your character may not be_ visible 
to the eye of man, but hasa tendency to 
corrupt the mass of mind around you, and 
helps to contaminate the pure and healthy 
atmosphere of the wide world. That drop, 
dark and corrupting on your mind, may be 
a profane word, a lie, a deception. But no 
matter what it is, while it remains unef- 
taced by repentance aad the sunshine of 
virtue, it is spreading and deepening, and 
by degrees corrupting the whole heart, and 
changing the whole atmosphere around 
you. Beware of one vice, one sin, one 
error. Weak at first it may be, and pro- 
ductive of no visible effects; but alas! it 
soon grows and strengthens, till it becomes 
a giant, too strong tcconquer. There is no 
safety but in virtuc—a strict integrity. 

LKADING geographers assert that Arctic 
exploration is of immense value to. the 
world, both in its scientific and in its com- 
mercia) aspects. .They say that winds, tides, 
terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, and 
other important phenomena cannot be 
thoroughly investigated except under many 
diflerent conditions of temperature and lo- 
cality. Among many triumphs of Arctic 
research they mention fixing of the position 
of the true magnetic pole by Ross, the find- 
ing of a simple means of keeping the nee- 
dle to the north in high latitudes, the dis- 
covery of the commercial mineral cryolite, 
and of the great whaling and sealing 
grounds in the Spitzbergen and North 
Greenland seas. They assert also, that, in 
spite of the frightful disasters that have 
befallen some exploring parties, the loss of 
life has been small. About three per cent. 
of the Arcticexplorers have died in the 


_ course of their work—not a large propor- 


A NOVEL building is to be exhibited this | 


summer at Coney Island, N. Y. It is to 
be in the form of an elephant, facing the 
ocean, With the places for entrance and exit 
through the hind feet. The forelegs, 
a trough, out of which the animal will be 


eating, are to be occupied as bazars. The 
eves, four feet in diameter, will contain 
large lenses, through which, with the aid 


of other optical apparatus, objects may be 
| seen distinctly as far off as Sandy Hook. 
Rooms will be arranged in the head, the 
| cheeks, the shoulders, the thighs, and in- 
ot the body, while the 


east will be enriched } Tranad «call 
\\ Will be CNDTIChead DY a Crand allery 


ed every part 


i ifuence n the morals 


has been greatly overestimated 


community 


and Delaware's experience during the past 


and | 


i few years proves that it is by pe means the | 


tion when compared to the mortality among 
African explorers. 

UNDOUBTEDLY women who are not slat- 
ternly by nature, become so on account of 


‘the unvarying routine of domestic life. They 


lose interest in acts continually repeated, 
and slight small duties. Perhaps the house- 
wife does not sweep her rooms thoroughly 
to-day because the operation must be re- 
peated to-morrow ; nor dust so particularly, 
since dust, unlike her coffee, has a trick of 
settling often. Why should she take nn- 
sparing pains with food which is to be eaten 
as soon as it is out of the oven, and not by 
Visitors, either, who would credit her with 
skill? Or why be ‘‘fussy’’ about the beds 
that are to be tumbled in a very few hours? 
At the same time, what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing weil, they tell us. Why 
did she undertakea business for which she 
had no talent, and in which she finds noth- 


enial Is it not worth while to 
for the 
sé D 10Uu A certain 

. ’ : , ‘¢ 
made the excuse that the routine of 


Pe ' ra near ; ; ; 
feeping, dressing ana eating— indeed, of lite 
in genersl—was too wearisome tor endur- 
ance, and so quitied it, 


The lash has Jost its terror, and in- 
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BY THE SEA. 
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Across the waste of years I ree 

One spot forvever soft and green, 
Which, shrined within my memory, 

In evening giow or morning sheen, 
Tells of the golden, vanished years, 
When smiles came oftener far than tears. 


A churchyard by the restless sea, 
Where, in deep calm and dreamless sicep, 
The Desd lay resting peacefully, 
Unheeding the tempestuous deep ; 
Careices alike of sun and breeze, 
Or ebbing of those changeful seas. 


And oft when shipwreck aud despair 
Came to the little sea-beat town, 
Pale women, with dishevelled hair, 
To the wild shore went hurrying down, 
And tenderly dead eyes would close, 
And smooth dead limbs for long repose. 


Full many a weary, storm-tossed wight, 
Year after year, in quiet was laid, 

Safe from the blustering storms of night, 
In this green spot, and undismayed, 

Biept clore beste the breaker’s roar, 

Whose wrath should mar his rest no more, 


And over each low-sleeping head, 

Where thymy turf grew green and soft, 
The wild vee huiamed, and rosy-red 

The brier-fower bloomed, and up aloft 
The fleecy clouds went drifting by 
Like shades, across the summer sky. 


And ever as the years go by, 
And one by one old memories creep 
From out the sweet Past solemnly, 
i seem to see, beside the deep, 
That little, lonely, silent spot, 
With many a childish dream enwroughit. 








Shadow Haunted. ‘: 


BY BERTIE 





BAYLE. 





HE mononbeams stream through the 
open caseinent. 

A broad patch of light falls on the 
sinooth floor, shadowed with black lines 
erossing each other, which are produced by 
the trelliswork at the window. 

The rays fall upon my bed, and they 
make the snowy covering look whiter still. 

I sit, ing dreamily out through the 
open window. 

The sweet scents of the flowers in the 
garden below coine up into iny little room, 
wafted by the soft night wind. 

It is a very cosy room, full of delicate 
comfort, arranged by loving hands. 

As I sitand dream, vague, undefinable 
shadows creep into my breast, with 4a 
gloomy foreboding of evil. 

Some dark shadow seems to hang over 
the house, that will come upon us sooner or 
later. 

In silence I fretted, a prey to gloom and 
inelancholy. 

I longed to go out into the wide world; to 
work for my bread and be independent. 

T was tired of home. 

I was not like other young feliows, it 
was said, and 1 brooded over that, always 
thinking why I wasn’t like others, 

I was scarcely eighteen years of age, and 
I thought wyself almost a man. 

I was too delicate, my mother said, and 
not fit for work. 

Ab, my r loving mother ! 

Cold in death. 

I was small for ny age. 

Delicate and siender. 

I was always day-dreaniing, and full of 
fancies. 

So I sat dreaming and sleep came steal- 
ing over me, and lay down on my bed. 

The shadows were still hovering about 
me, even in ~ 4 sleep, and in iny dreain I 
saw a long dark object borne along by four 
dark figures. 

The cold moonlight fell on the gloomy 

rocession, and a grey white mist seeined to 
be rising up from the ground, enveloping 
the lower parts of the phantom bearers. 

The long dark object was a coffin, and 
the four aleoury figures were the bearers. 

I awoke with a start. 

The moon was just sinking behind the 
hills, the wind murmuring a strangely 
melancholy sound. 

* “« * * 


Studleigh was a comfortable place ; it 
looked something like a large farmhouse, 
with the tall old trees around; the dark 


green foliage bung lovingly against the old | 


roof, and the ivy craw! 
the walls. 

In the porch, the honeysuckles twined 
with the white roses. 

This was Studleigb, with comforts within 
and delighttul scenery without. 

My grandfather had spent openly all his 
days in this place, and he died in his loved 
home, leaving all his property to my 
motLer, his only daughter. 

Fora long time the old house stood 
eupty, but after my father death we re- 
inoved tu Studleigh. 

My sister was rejoiced at the change, and 
was delighted with the ideaof living there. 

At the tirst glance, we all thought we 
would come to love the old house. 

There were only three of us—iny mother, 


everywhere along 














sister,and I,and we loved each other dearly | 
| Vited to Stay at the house of a lady friend ot 


were happy. 
Happy, did I say ? 


Yes, very happy, until those shadows 
caine to haunt me. 

It wasa fine, quiet morning, the s 
shining and the flowers b 1 y 

Il was sitting atthe large bow wir 
staring moodilv into the garden. 


The gate opened, and two figures tripped 
lightly along the gravel walk. 

They were my young sister Winnie and 
her friend Alice Wilton. 


Alice Wilton was about sixteen, and my 
sister Winnie a year younger. 

To me, at that time, Alice seemed a very 
pretty girl. 

She was not tall yet, slender and grace 
ful, slightly pale, with glossy dark brown 
bair and large grey eyes. 

Perfectly oval tace, sinall nose, dimpled 
chin, and a pair of rosy lips. 

I do not know when I first fell in love 
with her. 

I loved her with all iny boyish passion, 
and thought no beauty now to be compared 
to ny Alice, but I had rever breathed a 
word of passion in my loved one’s ear. 

1 shrank timidly from contiding my 
secret feelings to others, and kept my 
thoughts locked Geep in my heart. 

No wonder then, that I had not the cour- 
age to confess inv love tomy adored Alice. 

They were chatting and laughing merrily 
as they through the garden, 

Both of them looked up at the window 
where I[ sat, and I noticed Winnie whis- 
pering something into Alice’s ear, and 
Alice blushed and Winnie laughed. 

What could it be? Why did Alice blush 
on seeing ine; They were only laughing at 
me, thinking what a stupid fellow IT was, 

These were the thoughts that came into 
my mind as I watched the girls coming to- 
wards tlre house. 

Did she know I cared for her—loved her! 
Fool! To think that she would care about 
ne. 

There wasa pang in my heart at the 
thought, and I arose with a teeling of bit- 
terness within tne, 

I left the window, and strode out intothe 
porch. 

I started ; Winnie and Alice were stand- 
ing there, the white roses hanging above 
their heads. 


A soft blush came over Alice's face, as I | 


advanced to take her band. 

“Come here, Freddy,’’ said 
moping inside ?”’ 

She glanced archly av Alice as she spoke. 

‘*Why didn’t you come out earlier, Fred- 
dy? Alice has been waiting so long for 
you.” 

Ayain that beautiful blush, and hanging 
down her head, Alice cast a reproachful 
glance at my sister. 

I observed that glance, and I felt un- 
speakably happy. 

Before Alice returned home late that 
evening, it was arranged that the two girls 
and invself should go for a long ramble 
next evening on the moors, 

‘To-morrow evening, don’t forget.”’ 

These were Alice’s last words as slie step- 
ved out of the porch with her mother, Mr. 

Vilton escorting the ladies home, through 
the gathering dusk. 

As it I could forget. 

* 7 * ad * 


Winnie gathered wild flowers at the edge 
of the bank, and I stood drinking in the 
beauty of the scene, with Alice biside ime, 

Winnie, after plucking her flowers, 
bounded off to the other side of the bank, 
and Land Aiice were left alone. 

Seized with a sudden impulse I threw 


inv arms round Alice’s slender waist, and 
drew her to ny bosom. 

“Darling,” I exclaimed, passionately. 

“Do vou love ine? Speak, Alice; I am 
dying for your love.” 

Her tace was suffused with blushes, but 
spoke not a word. 

“Do you love ime, dearest ?” 

Shyly the grey eves looked into mine, 


and the rosebud lips said, ever so softly— 


‘Love you, ty darling ? 
ever so long.” 


I’ve loved you 


She pestled closer to my boson, and laid | 


her head gently on my shoulder. 

I strained her again in iny loving arins, 
showering countless kisses on her blushing 
cheeks. 

Sottly she put her little hand 
and looked up into ny eves. 

Oh, how happy was I then. 

Winnie returned with ber pretty bouquet 
and we set out for home. 

Leaving us, Alice took Winnie’s arin, 
drew her aside and walked in front, while 
I caine behind, swinging iny cane and 
beating the dry grass. 

I knew pertectly well what Alice was 
telling my sister,as she bent whispering 
in her ear, and I knew why Winnie looked 
back at ine. 

That night my fond mother knew why I 
was 80 happy. 

She loved Alice dearly, and when Win- 
nie told ber my secret, she embraced and 


into 


blessed the girl 1 had learned so fondly to | 


love. 
Days passed, 
My inother invited Alice to stay at Stud- 
leigh, and my happiness knew no bounds, 
oa * * * . * 


My mother was dying. 

My heart was tieavy. 

Grim death stood at our door, yet I knew 
it now. 

It was a dark and dreary night, 

My sister crouched down at inv mother’s 
bedside, and 1 sat wear Ler, tiilled with 
gloomy forebodings. 

Ah, can [ever forgetiny young sister’s 
wail of anguish ; her bitter, bitter yvrief as 
iny nother drew her last breath ? 


After the funeral Winnie and I were in- 


/ ours, and thither we accordingly went. 
Mrs. Bright syuipathized with us ten- 
lerly i Ii wetelt gratelul to her for her 


room it 


tears, 


“Ob, Freddy, Freddy!" she moaned as ' 


she sat down, Covering ber face with her 


haods. 


Winnie. | 
“Can't you come into the garden, instead of 


mine | 





“What is lt. Winnie, darling’ What is 
it, dear sister ?"’ 

“On, Freddy, what will you think of 
Alice ?”’ 

“Of Alice ? What about Alice ?"’ 

Winnie threw ber arms around my neck, 
and sobbed aloud. 

“What of Alice ?’’ I demanded again, ex- 
citedly. 

“She doesn't care for you, she is——” 

“Is what? Not dead ?”’ 

Since the day ofthe funeral I had not 
seen Alice. 

I knew that her mother disliked me, and 
a strange inisgiving seized upon iny heart. 

Another shadow of evil to come. 

“Alice is to be mwarried,”’sobbed Winnie ; 
“she is engaged to the wealthy Mr. Price’s 
son.” 

“To be inarried ! When ?” I asked, 

“Very soon.”’ 

I strode out of the rooin and passed into 
the open air. 

I reached the house of the Wiltons, and 
was sbown into the sitting-rooin, where 
Mrs. Wilton and ber daughter received ine 
rather coldly. 

“Allow ine to congratulate you, Mrs. 
Wilton, on your daughter's approaching 
marriage with young Mr. Price.” 

I bad spoken ina tone of bitter irony, 
but without noticing it, Mra. Wilton 
| thanked ine coldly. 

I had not taken a seat, but stood leaning 
against the table, intently watching Alice's 
face. 

“Yes, Fred ; you'll be surprised to learn 
I am to be married so soon,” 

It was Alice who spoke, and she looked 
up into my face, then cast down ber eyes in 
confusion, 

“Good morning, Mrs. Wilton ; please ex- 
| cuse ine, but——”’ 

I rushed fromthe rooin 
| ing the sentense, 

I struck my foreLead with my clenched 
hand and strode away, muttering tw iny- 
self. 

On I went, and knew not I had reached 
horne till I stood in iny own room. 

Winnie wasto go to boarding school ; 
that was decided long ago. 

She was very anxious to go; both of 
were now weary of the place. 

It was evening when I and imy sister 
bade good-bye to Mrs, Bright and started 
on our journey, 

From the window ofthe railway carriage 
I caught a glimpse of the dark foliage of the 
old trees at Studleigh. 

My mother's lawyers had obtained a_re- 
spectable position forine in a mercantile 
firin asa traveler, and iny present state of 
mind suited the situation adinirably, 

I lett my sister at the boarding school 
and started on iny new life, 

* — * 7 - * 





without finish- 


us 


More than two years passed. 

During all this tine I had been traveling 
fromm place to place, without a settled hone, 
and without love or friendship. 

A sudden fancy caine into my head one 
| day, to pay the old village a visit, and see 
| Studleigh once more, 
| It was early in the evening, 
| alighted froin the train. 
| How well I knew the old road, 
| ‘The lanes were pleasant and green as 





when I 


ever. 
I passed on with a careless, listless step, 


I beheld two ladies leading a child by 
the hand, coming along the road. 
| ‘The ladies were Mrs. Wilton and Alice, 


aud the litle child, the former lady's 
daughter. 
Idid not start, though my beart beat 
| quickly within me. 
I raised iny hat, and passed on. 
They recognized me. 
Alice was pale, and She clutched her 
mothers arin, 
Both the ladies turned and looked at 
, Strangely. 
“Freddy—Mr. Eaglehurst.”’ 
It was Alice's voice, and I paused and 
retraced iny tteps. 
| Mrs. Wilton and her daughter advanced 


Ine 


| With outstretched hands, which I grasped 
cordially. 
“Tt is long since we saw you last here, 


| Mr. Kaylelurst ?"’ 

“More than two years, Mra. 
answered, 

“And inisfortunes have come upon tne,”’ 
continued the lady with a sigh. 

“You have heard, perhaps, how that 
scoundrel Price behaved—jilted iny Alice, 
aud nearly broke her beart ?’’ 

I expressed ny syuipathy for Mra, Wil- 
| ton’s grievances, 

A lice’s face bad become critson,and paled 
as suddenly. 

“We'll be late for the train, rnamnina,’’ she 
said, taking ber imother’s arin, and ex- 
| hibitiny considerable contus.on. 

“We'll see you again, Mr, Kaglehurst ?” 


brightness again— never light up the shadow 
she had thrown over iny heart. 

Al.ce was naught to me now ; sho taught 
ine to love once, but now I should never 
love again. 

It seemed all so like a romance as I sat 
there and thought, that I determined two 
write my story, and here it is. 





BY JOHN FROST. 





Josepha Murray's pretty oval face 
flushed and thon grew pale; her deep 
violet eyes sparkled, 
“I wish I could,’ she cried out, with ao 
celerated breath, and rose-lips apart. 
“I always did like races—and | have ao 
few opportunities for enjoying myself. 


Onlv—”’ 

“Oh, pshaw! I don’t like ‘onlies,’ said 
Mrs. Courtenay, Josepha's schvol-imate 
and frend, scarcely older than  herseif. 

“There’s no earthly reasou why you 
shouldn't go. Mary Fitglan is wild tw 
have you, and——”’ 

**Yea,’’ said Josepha, a little doubtfully , 
“but I promised Geoffrey I would not have 
anytiing more to do with the Fitzalans,” 

“And why not?” 

‘Geoffrey don’t like bim. Mrs. Fitzalan 
is a divorced wife, aud he thinks Mary isa 
little inclined to be ‘fast,’ and Herbert—-"’ 

“Herbert Fitzalan is the most charining 
creature in existence,’’ cried out Mra, 
Courtenay enthusastically. 

‘*But—Geoffrey says he drinks.” 

“Everybody drinks nowadays." 

*And—and gambles.” 

“Only @ fashionable weakness, ny dear,"’ 
said Mrs. Courtenay, with a flirtof her 
spangled fan. 

**It won't do, to look at our friends’ faults 
through magnifying glasses.” 

“Atany rate, I have promised (Geoffrey 
Cleve that I wouldno’t have anything to du 
with thein.”’ 

“Upon my word,” said Mra, Courtenay, 
elevating her eyebrows. “isn't Mr. Cleve 
assuining grand seigneur airs over you 
rather early, iy dear ?"’ 

“TI suppose Geoffry knows best,’’ hesi- 
tated Miss Murray. 

“I don’t then, by any means. And I tell 
tm what, Jo, if you're going to give in to 
iis tyranny alter this fashion, you tnay as 
well inake up your inind to be a miserable 
slave ever after. 

“I know the Fitzalans as well as Mr. 
Cleve, and 1 say they are delightful and 
fashionable people, whom everybody is 
anxious lo know. 

‘There are plenty of 


(Vr Jo, you'll go, won't you?” 


sople who will be 


lad enough to get the fourth seaton Mrs. 
‘itzalan’s landau, if you decline it. 
And——”" 

“Stopa minute, Alicia,’’ said Josepha, 


with changing color, ‘I haven't quite made 








| 


up my inind, 
“IT should like the races and it’s very 

kind of Mary Fitzalan to ask ime, 
“And if it wasn't for Geoffrey——' 


“You foolish little thing, how is he to 
know anything about 127" sad Mrs, 
Courtenay, with renewed yood humor. 


Take may advice. (i0 and have a good 
time, and keep your own counsel about 
..*? 

“I’ve a great mnind to," said Josepha. ‘I 
don’t think Geoffrey has any real ground 
for objecting to these Fitzaans, and if! 
hadn't proinised—"’ 

“Ob! nonsense,”’ purred Mrs, Courtenay. 
“A bad promise is better broken than kept, 
any day inthe year. 

“And I for one will undertike not to be- 
tray you to Mr. Cleve. Ha! ha! hat” 

So the pretty arch-lemplress weut away, 


land the next aflernoon a glittering landau 


of the Fitzalans stopped at Mrs, Courtenay’s 
house,where Josepha Murray was lunching 
off lobster-salad, cream pates, and chatn- 
pagne; ‘for,’ said Mrs. Courtenay, “it's a 


| deal better to &tart quietly fromm our house 


Wilton,” [| 


| that dashing 


| 


and avoid all unnecessary comment,” an 
the merry party set forth. 
* * 7 * J * 


“Nonsense !’’ said (seoffrey Cleve, 

“But I tell you | saw ber there myself,”’ 
insisted Gaeorge Dalley, “looking as lovely 
asa picture, by Hubert Fitzalan’s side, in 
currantoolored landau that 
old Fitzalan bought in Paris before he sep- 
arated froin his wife.”” 

“At the races 7” 

“Yes, at the races.”’ 

Cleve asked no nore questions, but si- 
lently went on with bis computing of 
figures will compressed lips, and brows 
moulded inw « stern, dark trown. 

And the sane evening he sent a note to 


the house of Miss Murray's auut, where she 


“T shall call upon you shortly, Mra, Wil- | 


' ton,’ I answered as we shook hands again. 


| ‘Thus we parted, and I continued on my 
| way. 
I went to Studleigh. 
A large tree had been felled, and = lay 
| amony the brown leaves and dry yrass, 
I sat down onthe tailen trunk, and all 
the past scenes caine back to me some 


bright, and some with the soinbre shadows 
surrounding thet. 

U neonsciouslyv, the tears were 
down ny cheeks, 


streaming 


W hat a strange life nad been mine. 
Bright with the ire rays tf love and 
‘ % 
‘ she bad ad eived ine, trifled wit ‘ 
true and fervent passion, ditnined the lustre 
jul a iove that would never vuru with 


|! eolder and curter on ink and 


was spending a lew weeks, giving ler back 
ner troth. 

“You promised tne to have nothing more 
to do with those Fitzalans,’’ wrote he, in 
those coid, curt words which seein so miuch 
paper than 
when spoken frou wartn, human lips, “and 
you deliberately have broken that promise. 
Heneetorward [Tecan have no contidence tn 
you, and when confidence is destroyed, 
the fiame of love soon burns out.”’ 


The note chanced to arrive when Mrs. 
Courtenay Was sitting with her friend, and 
Josepha, who reallv loved Geollrey, burst 

sa shower of tears 
YOO 8U Pppome hes earnest, Alicia?” 
i , eT) 4 
> se Tn 
i races 7 
Jo, I’m surprised at y j said Mra. 
‘ survenay. “Why, you havel ‘ Yy Wore 
| spirlt thad a kitten Ilere, he throws you 








it THE SATURDA 
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. - " 2 
off like an old glove, and vou ait whimper. | He had been with her perhaps twenty 
ing bere, like a second Griselda.” minutes, to and froin the drawing-room, 

Bat T lowed ting.” shere there were several eunall groups of 

“The thore woose you ? Let me tell vou, friends who had ensually dropype lon foran 
lo Murray, it's a lucky thing for you that houratthe Palliser’, the teost delightful 
you're only engaged instead of tetny tnar place tm the world; and then, tavinond 
rie?) he would tave Deen worse lian blue bial attend ‘ neon Silk curtains that 
beard miviet sure thee world trees anyone nothe 

Josepha sald tio tere | huther heart was bitigee, Corns vindow, and to.d her Wo wo in. 
fulrot aod sick Wilkin tier, smd frees its biven that suromsed her aher tet 
Cee premt depettis ashe regretted that unpicas ould have asked er te woin; olher .oV 
ant emeapuaarte of thers ers tiact Sseuwueed ant t ew 

Yet spurred om ty Mra. Courtenay s Iiut Kay pred. me tier beerbed asieder Chie cur 
aeornful jeers, she tock refoye in a sort of ‘in witn « larece. white band Chat held 
fuimer pride, mand te wie noefthort to regain cach oa firouhess ) itt porasp, he coerely 
the treasure of a good man’s love that bad ’ end s thnexcera patie way, ane ine 
slip wid from her wrasp. clined tts bead towards the inside of the 

ti he ehoowes te be so tyrannical, said curtaties, 

Domepla, TP can’t belp it.” [ want bu 1 
Of eourse vou ean't,” said Mra, Courte . Timm deo. 

‘ ‘and Herbert Fitzalan thinks you bo ratwedt bed EL i too this—stt 

ive acted with the ultnost spirit and yo “ld ould tot be surprised i er wera 

o raer,”” 1.47 se Vern y ate indi s ' le 

lo won't eare what Phertert bitzalan ted tocol daresses, 

toinks, said Josepina, shortly tesides every atom of ter etn ticd 
Hoait whe did acknowledged jie ber tiasters every ft 
lt was notin fesatotne ltuitian nature te ‘ biert nooture Vieided) ins VEeiy rhits 

bee erties ndifferent to the ostentatious! sy nperious Will—aud yet, she didi hot kiow 

preoothered mV tripeetiny cof om Dparicisotine Vootbiiy Sine Loved? tabu. 
aticl biel tiie "i tte Was count, J =), sti ted her wlorbouss vers frald «of 

«ooln Merrav found herself etyuayed= blo rorvben brows hots too bois face, ated Llien, 

Mir. Pitzalan thd dias PossttlV slirtiyewed her tmerivet 

| whom Geoflreyv Clevethat others ure Mlicell ‘ if if ritiltiy fisddaintul wav sae 

! ' ‘ minted brad f « Stren She wWatited te let puto 
Vi A Mr Courtenay loudly i a ! | Sere mbie rit ro resented what thev said 

! spirit ne whe wrote off Ube lirect TT t 

t secidiny cards Hertert bitzalan, bias shie rtaled biewe foonpee tH nis ‘ 

‘ vert street.” j | nds iu“ i 1 eyes coli 
cold Mies.) Miller er atunt, she t pret ‘ terra Erootap diet 

head ' alv. hte is ote t real With am peatblor threat 

Miarr ni ist add rey at de ‘ ‘ ‘ ATT 
‘ man ot hit f tie thought be lind a 
foe y is oll at i atic t tement | for lis 
nyed tom first m4 family, but Dove ne 
sith tn wour bitzatans ee ee | | ! intertiv: sbrank 
li Iw ree Weots | 1d wilt sowed {r noaneVv oye Vy cletuonstration t the pres 

Met Miss Muronv Was not disposed to enee on Cine tera Wiis ile Wasson tils lace 
tah wv sue vwivice Vis i rts riie iin eyes, 

Domenie Murrav was a beanedson wit So mhe Walked ‘Toss the space to the 
ad sie looked well tao wiitte silk and tulle Witcher item Whe uote Pedi comtvercd  taacvcen 
{ - Slope cbraperst s brilitanthy a8 noon--her 

Herbert Mitzclan wos a tall, stylish tan, bar eno dress rebevinng the fairness of 
wn the made a won shiny | dhegyerenotn hier blonde cotipleaxton and COLOT LESS 

Phe chureb was crowded eho seemed ulbltaost ethereai in 

Phe orsan was pealiiye out its Criucapliad baeer Lpersnent 
atratnes, “lie it t post seco olidiaata toe Winlesia bine 

fie voung couple bad just aseended th eu ‘ beat 

velveteavovered ™ ope tt ie ‘ * \ wen Dbeer crnetoes re lle) lowoon her Heck, 

there wre i bustier pared trots widatauwarv, Where a lace tilin Moated earessingly. 

thi-drossecdd w reat) osbemnd ou peconpes col Chae Deer minis st ed with her while 
pews nearest (he astar, Veleiientls esticnu bali. 

lation Ravinond'’s voice broke the silence sua- 
“PT forbid the  tuarriage She Shrieked beerbas OW, lntense, tulle of suppressed 

eouat. tat Mi 
ep! That arian is taarried tote! bbe “Po ve dove ne? This is what I 

Cheeotght hed given " { Silp, tout die brought vou bere toask vou--do “you love 

hasn't! No, nor vet lie stant! ive 

* Aned tie preecdia bo Sti pppprese: Trercrttise ] ain Jos teevar wont rhitithed thorotes, 
proce and lave st th Wd dois Cbnat iat Sorina V tls striatouce, Oi wiy Of Woo 
trreted titin Droge baer ia exgu silt’ poieastire, 

The bDridegros turned around, white to "Phere, thie ver qyurtot her gature arose 
the verv lips. nore jorput tl ywiyv he denmanded 

“Wheat » th boveraradny of this chistugr of her wiat be bot mot oered, 

Poarsce 2" bee tricpuntred s eu 1 lie | | leoringhy. 
“Wirere are tie prokiore “You ean hardiv expect an answer to 
Sit the tawelry Wetman Phereed resisted staeth ce egene stbeoom, Mer. Mavinoned. 

wll eflorts of clit robeetian Who wis called Woonen are notin the babit of inform, 

Mth. lhiy Very clparic questioner Who they love 
“Pve gets weddieg ring and tavouar-. or bette.’ 

ringe dit sm tie sik lists 1: *swnd I "Vor bkreow Daten reat rehanee questioner 

not stand teva j ‘ ti tetty sbep Veo now ba This ti Whom vou have 

repace Chee prlinere that ‘ votre i pil] pas strony as death-— 
mans tlees tanean ' se Ss Voth with in oGarnest- 

So the wedding that was on vedditiy, ess np las ever fe mete 7 
emare ben pre ratiure tenriatmitio = } \ { hierl tliis speed Lich, pr nud, 

Mr. Pferbert Pitzalan  reto ed boevina ul is fryer. 
with his real wite, bono Vervoa } Litt t 1] rf lelivght ran allover her, 
frame of tind, and Miss Murray + th \ ewas Vervoeven and tieas- 
driven back te her aint Ss lavtuuse, a bia ire 
learns. itt sthe ease, Vou eertainiv have a 

Nor was the cloayrrin of th bebo { Ltero asi otk Vihalever questions vou 
rendered any the less easy to leo ‘ tlame, Cc moose, 
yUSt AS the cCarrhige Shirle dd away, “ Lteel verv miueh bonored,’ 
eatupht sight of Cs frey Clevecs via ? lier hheawdiowaos turned away slightly, Sut 
earnest fice, reyarditiyg lie villi asortal there is i pertect lines and curves of 
milld pity. hier tea 

She bad invited bebo, and tre trad « | ( F \ iw not admit what 
bhutneither bead stisype eed Stele gare ! Kt Is w ? 

Lalrinent ast s ‘ 1 thie | itv ir 
ye r t { " J mt t ! ‘ ! ‘ is Lsav, | 

f y 4 i 1 su \ ' Veoveu 

Pack erw Chae “ wet ’ . 0 Thises ‘ jit try Live Silent 

aod forsaken Lain! puis pas hy ue ntense voice snd even 
brat baer chict nyeot, tbr th (lisia { pride and indignation 

She bad thrown away ber chanee, onee | that bo felt at his eperious, Singular man 
“waned for ever, i ‘as ‘4 ISCHOUSTIIOSS of hos earnest 

And it offen ceeurred to her, during the joss. 

Soliary years ol aller ile PWhieli ste liad Phut—-Shie was mot te ble won that wav. 

eonde mined herseif, that that day at the Sie uid never voluntarily Vield to any 

races Was baradiy w tliat stie tial Sacri- t evendthe were a detitesod, who did 

heed for it. ot thin er Werth an hluimbler wooing 
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You take to yreat deal for wranted, | 
Sfar an do Palliser could see from the think, Mr. Ravinond, when vou are uugen- 

Oriel fess f temniagy erous enmoueh losay what vou did. 

[ i1Ke @ BLalile iraltis Vivid eritnson *Prarctory tree recontradietitw vou. 

eurbaltiae—ais lar us * ‘ ied over prant Nioow e would eclinthoe tis ta es. surely 

ureland and otieadow, + vi y WHS i iid os hie ve, and ca 
rraptoberd deat i pee stinetl Tassees her tus jar , li ‘aT m ine vers 
itot whieh « ‘ ’ et | 11 { j ‘ 1 oLtte them lo Kiew 
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EVENING POST. 


sinile, that bloomed into a low, sweet care- 
jess laugh. 

“J won't be dared, Mr. Raymond. I 
am looking straight into your eyes; listen, 
now, while | assure you are nothing ww 
ie, and never will be, unless—"’ 
bewitebingly beaming on 

io, as he stood like aman braved against 
an oneonming death-blow. 

*Yes, | understand. Uniess what 

‘You look & ain balt afraid w 
tell vou. Piease don’t frown se.” 
using ail ber arch 


Slice rused, 


rcross, I 
shie Was coyuetry 
iw 

She Knew its elfectivenoss, and was eager 
to see this odd man succumb to her. 

Ile never smiled or moved his eves off 
her tace--his deep, earnest eyes thal were 
MiowW lle lOperessive.e 
Miss lo. As the greatest favor 
vou ean bestow, Task you to go on.” 

‘Well, then’'-—she paused shyly, then 

lineed sideways at him with her radiant 

ves "Tl was intending to temper my deci- 
mion with the e@extension—i1f vou Come to 
eoinea Vear from now, why—”" 

\ bitter smile shot luridly over his lace 
ihe bowed a proud salute. 

“You mean, IT presume, that I will be 
worthy ofeven lo Palliser’s regard, if the 

vel bave eontessed can stand the proof 


so gracefully puts forward as the 
test? 
She nodded, half saueily, her atmiber- 
ber no oeyes Slill fairly chagitig tetea, 


“Other tuen would exact a love pledge— 
rsiiippitg as T do, 
“Orher woten would 


take promises of 


kisses and vows of atlection, 
stereotyped lovers, are we? 
Vour Challetye “a Vear frou 
Till then—-"’ 


La pliancey ol re- 


Lia teeel Ween 
ire pid 
accept 
Ptitpeiel Vou Shiall See tne, 
Not a word of adieu, n 
f from his 
ted the 


presence, 


‘) \ ‘ bore poereitiy yiance 


jlessaly spleen ld eves, as hell 
euvtlaios and passed froin her 
\ mite luter she teard td is qnilet goood 


ijoht to thetwoot the remaining qwuests 


t mn, bos firm, even tread grew ftainter un- 
til of was lost lm the distanee that divided 
tii ny 


joes eves had been fall of trianipiey now, 
pttilation gradually faded, and ner 
lenwe oof manner and pose trans 
nutter weariness of woe, 
tuan who elieited 
piqued while 
love while he 


si byw ii 
peeved dnito 

Dies liad dett) jrer-—this, 
‘ lrypiration, Whit 
he fascinated, who made her 
Weetipmdeadd jie, 

Il) had gone, and at her belest--her fool- 
ish, childish Command, thatshekgave more to 
Win bin to a less tyrannical wooing, 

Ilo paeed toand tro behind the curtains, 
now pausing to look out on the quiet coun- 
trv-landseape, lying in the majestic beauty 
aecool summer night's mmoonlivht. 
nothing buat Ravinond's 
pale, impassioned, haughtilv-curved face, 
wnd his soulful, jaiperious eves that so 
thatched the amin, 

Then, the absolute foolhardiness of her 
came home to her with blinding, 
siayvertiy force; her heart asserted its own, 
and the tall kKnowledpe of utter loneliness, 
revret, and longing cate to the girl, with- 


She eould see 


out alleviation. 


Save one hope, to whieh she clung with 
the tenacityof the drowning manu who 
ecliiteties aba Straw, 


Ravinond would) come when ie prom- 


* * * * ” 


‘Come. Raytmoud; you look as forsaken 
‘fabled forlorn tnaiden tu “Phe house 
that Jacek built. What's the matter any- 


Ravinend flung his cigar vindictively at 
the eoipty grate as Chellington spoke. 

“] have got the veritable 
heard of, TP believe, old 


I've 
Dein lone 


bites 
fellow, 
Sotie, cine 
eountry place anoth 
London to-morrow,” 


day. lin packed for 


Chellington had enseoneed hitmnselfina 
louneing-chair opposite Ravinond, 

‘We Lam not loneriv—voun wouldn't 
be ifvou'd only be one of us, and help us 
to vetu the fui We Cahn outlol our sur- 
routaditues, 

“There's the chanipagie Supper Lo-nighit; 


was eards last night, and ovsters the 
Hight berore Why Wont vou CO ne down 
toour place to-night iustead of mOpiug to 
deuth here?" 

Ravinond shook bis lead. 


“L don't enjoy such disipation thank vou. 
Ln contidence, Chellington T never drank 
bub One GIass Of Claiipagiie bib Uday life, “und 
that sent meto bed.’ 


‘Nonsense > Bato vou needa't indule, 


vou Know--only Step dowh and see what a 
i) \\ sel we ure. 
‘By the way, 1 see th Pallisers have 


vone to town; five girls, 
WhatS that thiigh-tonmed 
ithe pretty eves?" 


Chellligwton bit the end of his Cigar Coil. 


Misses Lulu, ane 


vle Ss hbaline—she 


sediv, and never saw the suddenly wunus- 
cular Steeling of Ravenond’s frame, or the 
SUATP, AgohiZed @X pression that slot across 
s ‘ 
He adidd not motice, because there was no 
rheoor 1th R ‘\ mids V ic is litt tli- 
AWe ! 
) Miss lo, ast call tera, I 
t Ss 3 ,es s 
{ , ® 
a ~ WK trees ivora Spire 
f her Voleoum vA year su tage Whilie 
jg tan’ 


—____—__- -- —_ 











There was an impatient weariness in his 
tones that even Chelliugton’s careless earyw 
heard. 

“Cela depend. If one was sure ore would 
die ina year,then the tine would be all tow 
short. But if, for instance, some great, 
yrand fortune were to come toa fellow in 
a year's tine, why, you see, it would be in- 


| sufferably tedious waiting for it.”’ 


[ok mot ypolnmy to patronize this | 
Y 





| Change. 


Raymond's shadow-haunted eyes louked 
absently into space. 

“You are right, Chellington—only you 
would bave improved your homily by ad- 
ding that none of us know what a year will 
bring us, Possibly to you or I, either the 
yood fortune or the death you used as illus- 
trative.’ ; 

Chellington jumped up from bis chair. 

**Man—what dun-colored ghoul bas gotten 
possession of you this morning? Yeu 
ehall come down to our champagne burst 
to-night—we will drive away the blues, at 
any rate. Remember, I'll expect vou, and 
—ol.there goes Dull in bis tandein— excuse 
me, Raymond, I’m off. Don't forget w- 
might.”’ 

Raymond watched him off, gay, jotly, 
care-lree ; then @ balf-jealous anger caine 
into his eves, 

‘A year! a whole year of this pitiful mis- 
ery before she will listen to we, perhaps 
only to throw meover at last. Jama tool 
to let lo Palliser’s inemory haunt me as if 
does! I will go to-night ifonly to quench 
in one excitement the borrid inertness lett 
by her vanished witchery and cruelty. 

‘That was tbe first step—that champagne 


supper; thataman like Raymond never 
would have dreamed of attending had he 
been the happy inan he was not, through 


lo Pailiser’s fault 

This man with his ardent temperament, 
his lmperious pride, his terrible disap- 
pointinent; this loveroflo Palliser, who 
was left at ber inercy lo while away a year, 
while in ber bands he would have been as 
safe as an angel. 

So—Raymond went to the clashing of 
glasses, the flowing of golden liquid, thie 
singing of songs, the clash of dice—to try to 
forget, briefly, lo Palliser’s eyes, that were 
wel, that very hour, with teariul longings. 

© . 7 7 © 7 


“T never saw you look so well in my life, 
Io. You are positively radiant. Dr. Tre- 
maine Will be sinitten more deeply than 
ever. 

Lulu Palliser gave an additional adjust- 
ment to lo’s light blue sash, whose thick 
silken fringe just touched the embroidery 
of ber dainty white overskirt. 

*Flaiterer las if Dr. Treimaine’s opinions 
atlected tne one way or the other. I wili 
tell you a secret, sister mine, if you'll 
promise to guard it for me as” well 
as I have done for the last year.”’ 

Lulu’s blue eyes opened wider. 

“It is this, Lulu—I am the happiest girl 
in all this wide world to-night—bvbecause — 
listen now, because Rayiwond is coming to 
see if love him! You remember Ray- 
moud, who was bere last year.”’ 

lier e, es were alight, her cheeks aflush, 
all tor love of the nan she had been inure 
true tothan merciful. 

“Raymond ! Io, darling, I am so glad, so 
glad. Bataif he breaks his word '’ 

bby the little shiver of pain she saw coa- 
Vulse the giri’s form, Lulu) was answered. 

Callers dropped 1n that night, and lo had 
hard work to get away, undetected,into the 
oriel window, where she felt Raymond 
would seek ber that night. : 

She was hungering and thirsting for him 
—lor the sound of his) proud commanding 
voice, for the sight of bis stern, fine face ; 
and it seeined to her hardly possible that 
the tine had coine—at last, when she night 
creep into his arms and confess and be tor- 
given and beloved as her heart craved. 

Without the crimson curtains were voices 
—Dr. Tremaine’s conspicuous by the sonor- 
oustones, us he talked to Lulu, in frivolous 
“OSSIp, then on soline profound subject with 
the Satine ease and grace. ' 

Jo siniled to herself as she thought of ear- 
Ing for him when there was Raymond in 
the world ; smniled for ths lust time in her 
life; foratthat very instant there was a 
sudden contusion in the room, out of which 
Dr."Tremaine’s voice rose loud and decisive. 

“You're in the wrong house, my mau. 
liere—not that way—not——” 

lo sprang to her feetin athrill of Vague 
fright, and parted the curtains, to see Rav. 
mond standing just in the centre of the 
room, bewildered, absently staring from 
lace to face in a piteously imploring way. 

“Raymond, Raymond darling, here | 
amet’? 

She tlew across to him, and would have 
“erasped tis band, had not Doctor Treinaine 
caught her. 

“You are inistaken, Miss Io; this is a 
lunatic who has been wandering all day 
ear here—-a harmless sort ot a tellow, | 
take it.”’ 

‘+A —a what?” 

lo fairly shrieked the question, as sie 
stood held at bay by Treimaine’s friend) y 
“arti 

“An idiot, don’t you see? You needn't 
be alarmed, however. Quick, Miss JT,ulu!" 

For lo—poor, poor lo—fell senseless to 
the tloor, at Raymond's feet. 


* * * <a - oe . 
, 
They learued it atu rwards—how lay. 
! mine home from the last eha ie 
season, had Talier 
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The Wife’s Mistake. 








BY BLAKE PAXSON. 





S a housekeeper Mrs, Hopgood took 
great credit on herself. 
She was one of those rapid house- 
wives who pursue an atom of dust, as a 
hunter might pursne a stag. 
No bold-natured fiy ever dared to buzz 
within ber dainty walls. 
No cat purred on Ler hearth-stone. 
Plants were tabooed; because their 
lets would fall. 
Canary-birds were ruthlessly excluded 
lest they should scatter seed. 
Sunshine was regarded as an arch enemy. 


leaf- 


“It brings flies, and fades the carpets,”’ | 
Flo 


said Mrs, ° 
As for Mr. Hopgood and the children, 
they lived mostly in the kitchen. 


“T can’t have the boys muddy boots | 


tramping over the carpets, and the giris 
sewing in the parlor,”’ said Mrs. Hopgood. 
‘4s for Hopgood, he don’t care where he 
sits. One place 1s as good as another where 
he is concerned.” 

The Hopgood tamily also took their meals 
in the kitchen. 

“T’ve got a dining-room as nice as any- 
body’s,’’ said Mrs. Hopgeod, “with a real 
earved oak sideboard, with a marble top, 
with silver, polished till it's better than 
any looking-glass, but where’s the use of 
turning things all upside down for one’s 
own family ? Common crockeryware and 
good bone-handled Knives are just as good 
tor every day use.” 

‘‘Mamuna,’’ said Elsie Hopgood, a cherry- 
cheeked girl of sixteen,**! should like to sit 
in the parlor, sometimes. Mrs. Montilort 
and her daughters use theirsevery evening, 
and it looks so pretty and pleasant there!” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Mrs. Hop- 
good, sharply. ‘I keep house myself,atter 
my own tashion, and I give others leave to 
do the same.”’ 

‘‘But, mamma,” pleaded Elsie, “I was 
thinking bow 1 should like to invite all the 
girls here some evening, and have tea, and 
afterwards a little dance. I've been asked 
out so many times, without ever responding 
that [ am really ashamed to go.”’ 

“Then you had better stay at home,” said 
Mrs. Hopgood, polishing vigorousiv away 
at the stem of ber silver card receiver. ‘1 
think I see inyself, with all the voung folks 
in town, dancing on my Brussels carpet, 
and cake cruinbs and melted creain daubed 
over everything.” 

Elsie nade no answer, but her counten- 
ance fell. 

“T wish inainma was like anyone else,’’ 
she said to herself, the tears obscuring her 
eyes. “J wish she was like Kate Prickett’s 
mother, who lets ber have company every 
Tuursday evening. John Elton wants mic 
to marry him. If f was married, I could 
haveabome of iny own, and do as | 
pleased,”’ 

‘“*Mother,”’ said Mr. Hopgood, a week or 
two afterwards, with a troubled face, ‘is it 
truethatour Elsie is out walking with 
John Elton, evening after evening ? He is 
a worthiess dissipated fellow, and no fit 
associate for anv girl.’’ 

“Mercy on us! I don’t know,” said Mrs, 
Hopgood, with a perturbed face. “1 sup- 
wosed she was with Kate Prickett, or Clara 
(ionttort. I’in a great deal too busy with 
the pickling and housekeeping to run at a 
giddy girl’s heels the whole time, 

“But I’m going to commence cleaning to- 
morrow, and then 1’ll warrant I'll give her 
enough to do, to keep her out of wisebie!.”’ 

“Mother,” said Isaac Hopgood, gravely, 
“sometimes I think that if we tnade homea 
little more attractive t» our children 4: 

“Oh, nonsense !’’ petulantly interrupted 
his wile. “I suppose vou would like us to 
have tableaux, like Mrs Montfort; or a 
magie lantern, like the little Mickforts. 
Our children haven't been brought up that 
way.” 

And Mr. Hopgood said no more. 

Mrs. Hopgood was, to use ber own ex- 
pression, ‘in the thick of the house clean- 
ing’? the next day, with the carpets rojled 
into heaps,the floor spattered with soapsucs, 
and her head tied upin a pockethbandker- 
chief, when the door suddenly opened. 

‘Take care of msy vail of soapsuds and 
soda,’’ cried sue,sbrilly. ‘Ou! it’s you,is il, 
Ally ?”’ ir 

‘*Yes, mother, it’s me,’”’ said) Alexander, 
her elde+t son, who bad just yone inw busi- 
ness, aSjunior partner to his father. 

**f1 say—do leave off washing a minute, 
and attend tome! Ryerson’s in town—imny 
old chuin, you kKnow—only tor oneday and 
I’ve asked hii to dinner.”’ 

“To dinner !’'alimost screamed Mrs, Hop- 
good, dropping her brush in her cousterna- 
tion. “Aiexander Hopyood,are you crazy ? 
Of course I can’t have nim to dinner. Just 
look at the confusion the house is in !"’ 

“Oh, he won't mind that, mother, Kyer- 
son is a thoroughly good fellow. Just let 
hiin sit down two pot luck with the rest of us, 
and——”’ 

“| shall do nothing of the sort, Alex- 
ander,” said Mrs. Hapgood, severely coin 
pressing ber lips. “You know | do not ap- 
prove of your inviting company atany lime, 
still 1e88 at such a period as this, It you 
have been fool enough to ask hitn,you tay 
get out of the scrape the best way you can!” 

“But, mother 

“I don’t want anymore discussion on the 
subject,”’ said Mrs. Hopgood,dabbhing away 








Witb the brush 
And A xand ent it, s ! 
Bb J 
. > | ar 
yome, there’s at least the ernativ 
inviting himtoan hotel! I never did such 
a thing before, but | don’t see how else ij 


ean manage.”’ 


| 


| Ryerson at the hotel,and gave an unlimited 
| order for iced chainpagne and dessert. 

| And the upshot of it all was, that Alex- 
| ander Hopgood was brought in at eleven 
| o'clock at night, by two of the waiters, 
, hopelessiy intoxicated, 

“Dowt be 'f-firaid, mother!’ stuttered 
he, brandishing an empty bottle, as he be- 
caine dimly conscious of her white, seared 
face, bending over him. ‘Gro on with your 

| Washing! It'sadeal jollier at the hotel 


than it is at boume, ‘reedom tor ever! 
Hoo.oo-ray ‘ag 
“Oh! whatshall I do?’’ sobbed Mrs, 


| Hopgood, when the waiters were once more 
| out of the house, and the roll of the cab 
) Wheels had died away. ‘To think—only to 


think that ason ofmiune should ever dis- 
| grace hitoself thus!’ 
| ‘it's your own fault, mother,’? said 
Benny, the second son. “You wouldn't 


let Ally bring bis friend bere.” 

“Hold your tongue,’ sharply retorted 
Mrs. Hopgood, wineing beneath the prick 
ofthis home truth. “Call Elsie. 1 need 
her help.’’ 

“Oh, mother! piped Fanny,the younger 
cirl, running downstairs in frantic haste, 
“Elsie ain’t here !”’ 

‘Noi bere !"’ 

“No mother; she 
all—and there's «a 
rected to you!” 

“Open it, mother,’ said Isaac Hopgood, 
huskily. “This isa doomed night tor our 
household, 

“My God! has our home become so dis- 
tasteful to our children, that) they tly from 
it like rats from a falling house ?”’ 

i lsie’s nove Was short enough. 


hasn't been to bed at 
note on her table di- 


It read— 


“DEAR Morner,—I aim tired of living 
in the kitehben. Ihave runaway with Jolin 
Elton, and before you see me again, I shall 
have entered upon 4 hew future. 

“ELSIE.” 

Mrs. Hopgood broke out into wild, bys- 
terical sobbings. : 

Mr. Hopgood read the burriedly-seraw- 


lod) paper, with a face cold and set, like 
steel. 

“Run away with John Elton,” he re- | 
peated, slowly. ‘Poor Elsie, then God 


help her. 

‘For he is as great a villain and scound- 
relasever lived; and she has sealed ber 
own doom, 


“Mother, mother! this comes of your 
bousekeeping.” 
“T wasn’t my fault, Isaac,’’ sobbed Mrs, 


Hopgood, rocking herself backwards and 
forwards on a chair into which she bad 
dropped. ° 

“Jtwas your fault,”’ retorted her hus. 
band, almost savagely. ‘You wade the 
very name of home a mockery to your 
children; you shut up your soul inside ofa 
scrubbing pail; and mow you are reaping 
the bitter harves:.”’ 

Ofcourse poor Alexander Hopgood was 
unable to litt lis throbbing head from the 
pillow the next day—and bis iothor never 
left him until after noon, 

When, at last, she eame downstairs, the 
parlor blinds were thrown wide; a flood ot 
Sunshine streaming in; the table neatly set 
in the pretty dining-room, with flowers on 
the table, and new books, games, and puz 
zies scattered around, 

Mrs. Hopyood gazed around with a be- 
Wiidered air, 

She hardly knew ber own hoe, 

“This is the way in which we must live 
henceforward, mother,’ said her husband, 
cheery. “Let in the light and sunshine; 
teach Ben and Fanny that 
thing tore than an erapty mame, and try, 
in so far as we can, to retrieve the errors ot 
our past life.”’ 


‘home’ IS Some- 


And Mrs. Hopyood mutely bowed her 
head. 
“LT willtry, husband,” she answered. 
- — - -_ 
THE STRANGLERS. —Brigandaye is tast 


dying out in Mexico, thanks to the ervilize- 


tion which alwavs follows in the wake ofl 


the loc@omotive; but inthe Citv of Mexico 
itselfa band of robbers, Known as *“Pie 
Stranglers, are stitl tothe tull surety of 


their powers, These tetris nbarders rs 
envelope their victinn in their cloaks, stifle 
his cries in its folds, and then taurder and 
rob bin. Until reeenthy they had a female 


deeov, who dived at the test botels, and 


who would, in some wav, wet the titended 
Vietinn to follow ber until Sie reaehed the 
Sot selected tor hiss destreetion, when a 


low whistle would bring a dozen brigands 


from their hiding piace. ‘The woman was 
captured afew tronthis age and i now tn 
jail; butall eflorts to bretk up the mur 


derous band lave 


ing. 


so far proved upavail- 
—=_>  -  ~<— 

Weak Condition, Sinking from 

Nervous Prostration,”’ 


“In A Very 


A patient in Mississippi gives this account 
of a**inarvellous Chanye’’ wrought in her 
coudition : 

“Last Decetiber I] ree 
pound Oxygen, J wasin 
dition, Sinking Irotus tery 


comipeneed its use liat 

evervthity «ise. Lied Wihliat a taarvelious 

change Vrounh eks! So 

raphliv did Dimprove that neighbors and 

riends Ww ) vl ener, fia if ny 
~ lan) 

} ‘ | () 
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lress DRs. STAKKEY & PALI Ny au 

J111 Girard St., Pui rer 


So Alexander Hopgood entertained Mr. | 
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That Awful Box. . 


BY PERCY HERBERT. 








Y cousin, Penelope Pugsley, was what 
the world calls a strong minded wo- 
than. 

She read philosophy, practicéd botany, 





and knew something about all the ‘ologies’ 
in existence. 

She never thought of matrimnony,except as | 
an adjunct of political economy, and the | 
Bureau of Statistics. 

If people rallied her on the subject, she 
Was wont comnplacentlvy to reply that she 
had too much to do tothink about getting 
inarried. 

But—this is entireiv confidential between 
me and my readers—if she had a wenkness, 
it was for Dr. Sternbright, who lived in the 
nearest house to her, 

She had even gone so far as to say that she 
believed hitn to be aman who thoroughly’ 
~nderstood hitnself. 

But as Dr. Sternbright was as inveterate 
an old bachelor as she was an old inaid, 
there was every probability that the par- 
tinlity would turn out merely an idea, 

Cousin Penelope—Penny, | called ber for 
ehort—lived all by herself, with the excep. 
tion of a hard-featured, old, Welsh serving- 
woman, in a ruinous house, near a inarsh, 
With a lively view of the railway, elevated 
upon a distnal trestlework, and the croak- 
ing of frogs innumerable, by way of music 
and when first [ went there visiting, I | 
lifted inv hands and ny eyes, 

“Oh, Penny,” IL ened out, 
you everendure w live in a 
this ?”’ 

Penelope adjusted her spectacles: on 
Roman nose, and responded briefly— 

“T don't trouble inyself much about ex- 
ternals, Mary.’ 

“Bat you haven't any neighbors.” 

“Smence and the world of literature 
are my neighbors,’’ said Penelope didacti- 
cally. 

“And who lives in yonder red house, | 
with the row of stuumpy willows in front of | 





**hy Ww 
place 


can 
like 


her 


, iv?’’ 


‘Dr. Sternbright.”’ 
“All alone by 
hereabouts Robinson 

scale?’ 

‘I believe a cousin has just come to keep 
house for him—a tall, awkward girl, who is 
going to open a boarding school,” answered 
Inv cousin With soure asperity. 

Aba! This, then, was Penelope Pugsley's 
sore Spot. 

| chuekled inwardly to inyself upon hay- 
ing made the discovery. 

Cousin Penny in love. 

Cousin Penny jealous, 

Who would ever have believed it? 

IT had not been in the house long, before 
Sarah Evans, the ancient housekeeper, be- 
caine, in ber turn, cominunicative, 

“It's an awlully dull place, tiss,’’ said 
Sarah. “And the graveyard down at the 
footof the bill don’t make it none the 
livelier.” 

I pave a little shudder. 

I Lad seen the ghostly gleam of the white 
tombstones from inv bedroour window, and | 


Are all | 
on a small | 


himself ? 
(C'rusoes 





resolved that ] would have a curtain imade 
toshut them out, | 
“Do vou believe in ghosts, miss?’ per- 


sisted Sarah the lugubrious. 

“Of course T aon’t; nobody does," 

“Ah, I don'tknow. Withagraveyard on 
one side, and cuttin’ and choppin’ doctor on 
the other, one hearse of strange things,’’re- 
torted Sarah, stoning briskly away at her | 
tin basin-full of raisins, 

“Sarah, what on earth do you mean ?” | 

“Nothing,” said Sarah,with grit satisfac. | 
tion. | 

“Except that there’s a many hereabouts, 
a8 bas seen the ghosts of them as Dr. Stern- 
bright has dissected,’’ 

“What nonsense!” 

“Well, miss, it stands to reason,’ persisted 
Sarah. 

“T know LT eouldn’t rest in my grave, if I 

isdug upand cut to pieces. Could you, | 
now, 

Sore 


one has been practicing on 
credulity,’ said IT, with dignity. 
“Weill, Donly know what people say,” 
replied Sarah. ‘And them doctors don’t 
pay pnoaltention to nether law nor or- 


der! 


your 


Buatin spite of my external faithfulness I 
couldn't help thinking of What) Sarah bad 
said, as the vrey dusk gloomed over us,and 


the sad November winds began to howl 
around the anwles of the house. 
I bad come, intending to remain until 


Christmas. 

I resolved now to yo home, as I drew the 
‘Turkey red curtains, and gave, the sinoul- 
dering fire a poke. 

The night had setin bleak and 
rain dashed in patteringg gusts 
windows—the dead sprays of 
honeysuckle tapped, after «a 
fashion, at the lintels, and loose 
banged like reports of artillery. 


stormy ; 
ayainst the 
the leafless 
sepulelral 
shutters 


Cousin Penny sat and drank tea, with her 
feet on the fender, 
Ttried te read, Dut without siuceess, | 
“Cousin, sand TP, suddeniv, do you bee. 
! supernatural visitations 77 j 
Sup tural x ‘retorted Pens 
I ves it { ' 
} ~é ta, i. ‘ r 
{ 
| 
and if “ - 
‘bk jddlesticks ! ried ¢ ~ } 


‘not a word of it; and if it was true, what 
difference would it wake w us?" 

“Only” pleaded I, “I wish be didn't live 
next door."’ 

Just then there caine a knocking at the 
door, and presently Sarah came in. 

“It wasn'tiny fault, ina’au. They would 
leave it!"’ 

**Would leave what ?"’ demanded Penny. 

“The box, na‘am. I said we Ladn’'t or- 


| dered nothin’, nor didn’t expect nothin’, 


but they said it was their orders to leave it, 
and down they dumped it on the kitchen 
floor, whether or no."’ 

“What sort of a box?" 

“A long, narrow one, tmna’amn,” 

“Ham! soliloquized Penny. “Pertape 
it'samistake. Perbapsthe parcel is to go 
to Dr. Sternbright’s. My hat went to bis 
house once, And—" 

‘Lor’ have mercy on us,” squeaked the 
affrighted Sarah, jumping backward, asifa 
bornet had stung her, “I know what it Is 
now, and IT wish I'd had been anywhere 
afore I'd have let it into the house. It's a— 
a body!" 

“Sarah !"’ cried Miss Penelope. 

“Come and look at it for yourselt,ma'am’’ 


said Sarah, trembling all over like a 
leat, 

And we all three adjourned t© the 
kitchen. 


Sure enough, there lay a long, narrow 
box of unpainted deal, directly across the 
kitchen floor, 

And a narrow 
read — 


card tacked on one end 


“For Dr. Job Sternbright. 
“With haste.’’ 


Penny turned pale. 

1 uttered a shriek, and jumped up on the 
kitchen table, while Sarah Evans wedyed 
herself behind the door, whence she put her 
head out like a Jack-in-the-box, 

“Mary, do you think its really a corpse?” 
faltered Penny agreenish palloroverspread- 
ing her face, 

“Of course it 1s,"’ I answered. 
what shall we do?” 

“Ivll be walkin’ the house, directly the 
clock strikes twelve,” crooned Sarah. 

“Mary,” whispered Penny, clutching at 
ine with «a force which had very nearly 
brought ine down off the kitchen table. 
“There's a very decent chamber above and 

” 


“Oh, dear! 


In spite oftmy own terrors—in spite of 
the prisly thing upon the floor, | could not 
but laugh. 

“Penny,” eried I, “I thought you weren't 
afraid of yghosts.’’ 

Penny looked at ine with unutterable hu- 
miility. 

“T never had 
sald she, 

‘As for the stable, that's all 
said I. ‘Let's shut) ourselves 
parlor, and lock all the doors,” 

“T dare not,’ sobbed Penny, for ones iia 
her life welling hysterical, “Oh, dear! ob, 
dear! levsall goto Dr. Sternbright’s and 
ask ‘ein to take usin there till the borrid 
corpse can be taken away.” 

So through the storin) we three helpless 
women trudged, getting wet through, and 
slipping twoor three tines, frou sheer in- 
ability to see Our way through the = pitely 
darkness, until at last, we Sumbied inte 
Dr. Sternbripht’s snug little sitting room, 
where his cousin—neither tall por awkward 
although fashioned after a truly regal 
inould—was playing the piano, and the 
doctor sat slippered and comfortable, 

“Hey! cried out the doctor, “What's up 
now?” 

We all told 
different keys, 
“A corpse In a box,” added I. 

“Onmy kitehen floor,’ Cousin 
followed suit. 

‘“ihiomts ! ghosts! 
chanted Sarah Evans. 

The doctor burst out laughing. 

“A long box,’’ said he, “directed to ine?” 

“You,”’ we all cried out. 

“Clara, inv dear,’ he said, turning to his 
cousin, “it's the maps for your sehool-roous, 
We expected them to-night by ex press,and 
it 18 neat half an loud since you were wot 
dering they didnt their appearanoe, 
Ladies, L'li go over with vou, and solve the 
ineanus Of wa hawiuiner 


one in the house before,”’ 
nousense,”’ 
up in the 


our story at once, in three 


Penuy 


ghosts!’ disinally 


Hiahke 
mivsteryv al onee by 
and screw-driver,’ 

Hie did, and our corpse turned out to be 
superb tips, Varnisbed, painted, 
and teounted on six-foot long rollers. 

Cousin Penny looked at me. 

J looked at Cousin Peony, and 
burst out iatiehoing. 

juttny Cousin never cared Wo discuss the 
nature and the supernatural 
ayain, especially as Dr. Sternbvrigit married 
Miss Ciara lie Very next year. 

—_>_ - 

WHat THoery Do.—Out of the 325 tnem- 
the House of Represeututives, 
are lawyers, 19 toanufacturers, ls tat 
lv editors, Sinerchants, 7 Dankers, 5 Gdoe- 
tors, 2luumbermen, 2 railroad presidents, 2 
railroad Operators, Lo tiigister, 


thire * 


we 


both 


question ol 


21 


ners, 


hers of 


imal 
driiyy af, 


prtoyist, hatter, railroad ticket arent 
cooper, prigter, and capital int viths Se es 
Classified as Lo oeetipation, 
— =—_ 
finportant. 
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Wur Young Folks. 


Bizz. 


| 


| 


BY VIPKIN. 





dog—only a dog ; on the w hule, like ten 
trotting up and 
through the 


thousand other dogs 

down the country roads, and 
City streets, 

He leaped and barked, and did all those 


Bix more familiarly Biz, was a 





other things dogs love todo, and carried a | 
child on bis back. 
He had done this ever since that child | 


could remember, 

He was strong, though one could scarcely 
call bis bandsoue. 

There were certa.nlv prettier dogs, but 
few dogs had stronger litnbs, and tone had 
a better beart. 

If “handsome is that bandsome does,’ as 
the common saying bas it, no wonder that 
his little inaster found bit at least good to 
hook ateven though people loss acquainted 
with bis wave might not, 

He bad, as Il bave said, carried on his 
back his litthe inaster ever since the boy 
wasatinyimite of athing and had to be 
held on ateach side by his father’s and 
mother's hands, and the boy still rode hin, 
crown ashe wastoa wmerry, chubby boy 
of four years, so heavy thatthe old dog's 
legs sometiines gave out, and he had to rest 
often. 

Indeed, his little inaster’s love was rather 
tyrannical. 

The bov adored his dog and was often in 
ecstasy over him, and in bis) raptures he 
quite forgot the dog's claims to considera 
tion,and was of course unintentionally,but, 
for all that, really cruel and exacting with 
hitn. 

People who did not love the 
never the trouble to tii that at 
little inaster could be. 

He hugyed him, throwing both arnus 
round his neck far too tightly, almost chok- 
ing linn. 

He pinched hisears in a kind of a pas- 
sion of love, 

He made him stand in some unnatural po- 
sition out Of passionate adiniration of bis 
great abilities. 

Oovwasionally the dog velped, for 
went too far. 

And then the boy would tremble a little 
io Slight terror and penitenes, 

But both soon forgot the affair, for they 
Kenuinely loved one another and stood high 
in omutual estitnation. 

It was nothing tnere than the cruelty of 
aflection—very thoughtless affection, but 
still affection. 

And the brave dog knew tt, and endured 
jiuall, 

Affection may be more eruel than indif 
ference, but cruel as at tines it tay be, 
by generous hearts at) least, it is always 
liked. 

At its worst, itinakes life bappier: the 
flosh may wince a littie,but tie beart swells 
fuller with joy. 

The dog, poor brute, was very happy; full 
of the pleasure of fortune, of kindness and 
SUCCES, 

He would not bave changed his situation 
and merry little master for any other lot in 
the world. 

He lived in sunshine, and wisely 
ail the litthe hurts and tristauhkes, a 
should, 

So, what with his own good sense and his 
little master’s true love, izzy bad all the 
joy a dog can look tor in a world like this, 
and he was content. 

Perhaps some of tiny voung readers tight 
learn a lesson frou this yood-leupered, 
huimble creature. 

[t would not be so diMecult to get on with 
one another in nurseries: and play grounds 
aS HM mommetitnes Is, if we just treated 
anothers pinches and knocks, not ae 
cording to the pain they give us, but ac. 
cording WwW the evident intention of the 
heart. 

That is the spirit of all thatis noble and 
true. 

That is how Bizzy felt, and he 
the better for it. 


dow were 
Lites liis 


thitiges 


forge rt 
we all 


one 


got alony 


And bis little tnaster felt all that, and 
rained kisses upon bin, 
When be had pennies to spend on eat. 


ables, be always bought something bis doug 
would like, too, and he loved to eramr vie- 
Cul tite: bei Dige trrouthe, 

In the saunter tine Chey seanipered and 
loitered through the Qelds, or sauntercd 
round the grounds about the and 
When the davs were wari they lay down 
with one another on the lawn. And every- 
Ixnwdv biked to see thei, , 

At ntult, when the child went to bed the 
dog went to his Kennel. 

Nobody was thre livdlit? to 
which this little tuaster was, 

His night always began with the child's 
bedtinne, 

Binz 's ancestors 
tune as he. 

Perhaps because they bad ot 
American boy's doy. 


Dhotine: 


Bizzv's eves 


had no such good  for- 


been an 


For the most part they bad belonged to 
travselitng tlnkers rT ] wiutes, and head 
dragyed their tasters tn ul , ik das 
having t ' { «“ 

lie } acif ha 
when be Wan & misie 


into your oral-pock et. 

And he had belonged to lis Jitt! Ut4s 
ter’s parents belore their darling boy 
born. 

Indeed, lie Was full 


Was | 


Brywnyn while his tise | 
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ter was such # sinall that he could not be 
held upon Bizzy's back, 

izzy, Linay say, was a diminutive of 
Bisinarck, the Gerinar, statesinan. He was 


nost frequently spoken of as Bizzy,and ad- | 


dressed us Biz 

Frow the first all children bad found bim 
a tender, true, and gentle creature; but now 
he seemed Ureare only tor his tyrannical 
little master. 

Butthere came aday when his eyes saw 
what he could never torget. 

That day his littie friend was up there in 
one of the rooum in the second Blory ol the 
house, looking at bine out of a window and 
calling to him, “Daazzy, Bizay!" «a sound 
which Bizzy never beard without instantly 
returning a Weleoue whine, and a wag of 
hits toigg tail. 

The beart of the dog would have leaped 
upto the window if it could; but his wishes 
served hit nothing. 

He simply saton the ground, looked up, 
and wagyed his tail, pricking up his ears to 
their highest point. 

The child) reached still further through 
the easement til! there, before the dog's 
eyes, he fell out of it, and) dropped to the 
baloonyv below, 

The dog leaped vo the spot,and stood over 
the ehild. 

Fora moment he 
Clee still forin, 

It cdlidl mot tuowve, 

The eves did not open, 

Then the dog lifted up his face and voice 
to heaven, and wailed one long, touching 
wail, 

The child was dead, 

The dog's heart was broken. 


was silent, gazing on 


Then kind hands came and took up the 
little lifeless body and carried it to its bed, 
and afterwards lo the grave. 

When the child was buried, and its form 
cathe no more, neither to room nor garden, 
nor kennel, the dog loet all his pretty 
Ways, 

Hie never leaped, be could 
took a dislike to life, 

When they set his food betore 
weuld mot eat. 

It he left his kennel, he very soon crept 
back to it again, and lay there all the day 
through. 

He never went into the garden; it was all 
dark there, 

Bizzy hed loved the little man, and could 
not do without bin. 

Many kindly people came to him and 
coaxed bhitn with fond words, and brought 
him many daimtios, but he heeced none of 
Clacton. 

The world had become a grave; they did 
not bringg hits baek his master. 

Bizzy lay lonely and sad,jand pined away 
and clied, 

Bizzy was dead. 

Some folks speak 


dog. 


not bark, and 


hitn, he 


with contempt of a 


But dogs have hearts, and,if treated well, | 


become faithtal frieudes, 

What hind of a tomb the parents built 
over the place where the child's body lay I 
do tot Know, 

Doubtless it was handsome,for they were 
rich and noble people, 

tut however costly aud rare its marble 
toight be, and however loving the tribute 
the sculptor engraved in the letters upon it, 
nothing could surely be so beautiful a tri- 
bute to the loving little tnan as the stnalk 
green grave, Which three weeks alter his 


' 


| 


death they made in his own garden, where | 


they buried bis faithtul dog. 
Se er 

SoctaL WRINKLES. — Alinost 
church now has its young people's associa- 
tion or guild, 

‘These organizations teet for the purpose 
of doing two things at oncee—to enjoy social 
evenings and to get money, 

All sort of 
inoney are Inverted, 

\ineoug the latest developments io this 
direction in’ New York are the soap-bub- 
ble parties, where pipes are sold and sBoap- 
The pipes are or- 


suds are ‘urnished free. 


namented with mrmbbons or with hand 
poatritinnge. 
\uother plan isto provide some light 


pleasing literary or tusical —pro- 
gramine, and then to bave a launch, which 
is provided ino this way :—Each lady pre 
pares a basketor luneh for two, and puts 
ber card in dt. 

Phese baskets are then 
est bidder, and the gwentle;man who Is the 
purchaser eats the lunch with the lady 
Whose card he tinds in the basket, 

Some results ofan amusing character are 
observed, as whena girl’s brother pays a 
high price for her basket. 

The arrangementof the baskets affords 
opportunity for the exercise of a yood deal 
of taste. Atmong the prettiest baskets at 
one ofthese enterbLiuluinents were common 
yrape baskets, 

They were covered with searlet) or pink 
or blue silesia; the basket was lined and 
the siiestasewed on around the inside, and 
then turned over the edge lostead of beilive 


lettin plain fotds, 


sold to the hih- 


li was siiirred in two or three places, and 
then was brought down and tastened to the 


bottour of the basket: others were c@overed 
plainly, and were trimmed around thie 
edge wilh the open. k paper that is used 
rt 8 
aph 


s varied, but usualy sink ect 
ol two satiwiches 

biscuit—soine delicious 
with salt, two pieces of 
trus—either grapes, apples or pears, 


AiIMAVS orenad 1 t 
Slains of Celery, 


eake and some 


ingenious devices for getting | 


| to Main 


every | 


THE BLUE SILK. 


BY PERCY HERBERT, 








‘TUFF and nonsense,” said old Mr. 
\ Kossitur. ; 

‘ “But papa," then —— Louisa, 
“you used to go to parties, I au: sure, when 
you were yvoung,”’ 

“ Mr. KRossitur was fifty, 
nearsighted, with « taste for 
economy, inetaphysics, and the 
BC eCHnCes, 

Louisa was nineteen, blonde and buxom, 
with bright bazel eyes, a good complexion, 
and teeth like pearls, 

They are notalike, neither do they think 
alike. 

“Very possibly,’ 


bald-pated and 


natural 


‘ 


said Mr. Rossitur; “I 





-_ —- — 





“My dear,” said he, “you thought the old 
father very cross and unsympathetic the 
other daw, but TI thing you'll come to the 


conclusion that he knew best, after all. 


politicial | 


wasatool in more respects than one when | 


l was a voung man.” 

“But papa, you never seem vw think how 
stupid it is for me staying at home for ever, 
and taking care of the children.” 

“It's «a woman's proper place to stay at 
home and take eare ofthe children,’’said Mr. 

tommitur, taking a pineh of snuff, 

Lousia pouted and tossed her head. 

“Papa, | do so want to accept Clara Bent- 
ley's invitation.”’ 

“Accept it, then, if you're set upon the 
matter,” very ungraciously assented her 
father. 


“But I want it distinetly understood that | 


I've no money to spend on lace flounces, 
feathers, or other ball frippery.”’ 

“LT have got five suede that Aunt Myr- 
tilla sent me,” 

“Five pounds won't) buy a ball-dress,”’ 
chuckled) Mr. Rossitur. “At least, it 
wouldu’t when IT was a young man ”’ 

Louisa said nothing, but proceeded about 
her daily duties, with a secret resolve 
inaturing itself in ber mind. 

And later in the day, she told ber cousin, 
Mrs. Staples, what il was, 

“| know of such a bargain,’ said she. 
“Seoond-hand, you know, Kate Marvin 
told ime of it. 

“A pale blue silk, with a pannier and 
train, and real Spanish blonde trimmings. 
There’s a litthe shop down in Main street, 
where they deal altogether in dresses once 
worn, 

“They want eight pounds for it, but I am 
alinost certain that 1 can buy it for five, 
cash down. 

“And it is the sweetest thing.” 

Mrs Staples shook her head. 

“T don't believe in second-hand clothes,”’ 
said she. 

“But Kate Marvin 


ladies buy their balf dresses in that way.”’ 


“Don't fretany more, but let this teach 
you to be wiser another time.” 

” But alas! this was not demined to be the 
end of the chapter. 

Louisa went to Main street the next day, 
to get asash which had not been sent with 
the other belongings of the blue silk dress, 
but to her surprise the shop was shut up, 

“Haven't you heard, wiss?’’ said a 
policeman strolling up and dowu the 
street, of whom, in her perplexity, Louisa 
made inquiry. ’ 

“They are all down with that terrible 
scourge, the sinall-pox. 

“Brought it in one of their second-hand 
packages, and the stock-in-trade was carted 
away this morning to be destroyed,” J 

Louisa stood pale and petrified, while 
her thoughts traveled with lightning speed 
to the blue silk dress at home. 

Oh, that she bad been wise enough to fol- 
low Mrs. Staples’ advice, and let the cheap 
second-hand shop alone. 

She went home, with a heart as heavy us 
lead in her bosom. 

“Itis too late two confess my indiscre- 
tion,”’ said she to herself. 

“If—if any harin should come of it, I can 
only endure it in silence.”’ 

But the next day, when little Fan droop- 
ed and complained of headache and 
pains in her back, Louisa’s reticence zave 
way, and she confessed ail to the kind tam- 
ily doctor. 

“A bad business—a bad business,"’ suid 
he, shaking his head. 

“But lam not going to scold you, ny 


| dear young lady. 


“T can see by your looks that you have 
suffered enough already.” 

The blue silk dress was taken away and 
buried three feet deep, at the end of the 
garden, and poor Louisa, keeping at the 
side of one after another of her = sick 
sisters, regretted that she bad ever set eyes 
on it. 

Last of al!, she herself sank beneath the 
fell disease, and after weeks of pain and 
suffering, awoketo the bitter conscious- 
ness that her coveted beauty was gone. 

Scarred, seamed, hideous to look upon, 
with not a vestige of the roses and the /ilies 
Which had bloomed of old upon her cheeks 
and lips. 

Alas! was life worth having upon these 
terins? 

‘*] may as well go intoa nunnery now,”’ 


| she said half jestingly, the first day she sat 


SAVS 4 great inany | 


up. ‘My mission in active life seenis to ve 


'*ended.”’ 


| 
| 


“Then they must belong to the second- | 
hand gentility,’ said Mrs. Staples, laugb- | 
ny. 

“And if IT were you, Lou, I'd stay at 
home sooner than go in such a toilette as 
that.” 

“Nobody is to Know but that it was 
made up expressly for ine,’ argued 


Louisa, 
“You will know it yourself.” 


_ “And Mrs. Hyde-Appleton is to be there, 
and I want to make a good impression in 


her eyes, so as to get cards for the Thurs- 


| day evening parties,’”’ 


“Well, of course, you will do as as you 
like,’ said Mrs, Staples, 


“But I, for my part, would sooner go in | 


calico, and have 
and velvet that are second-hand.” 

ut all her arguments were thrown away 
on Louisa Rossitur, who proceeded directly 
street, and bought the blue silk 
for tive pounds, 

“It's altogether to cheap,” said the Jew- 
ess, behind the counter, “but I havea 
large stock on hand to dispose of, and 1 


| never stand, with a real lady, about a sbill- 


| 


| sotto voce, to ber 


ing or two,”’ 

So Miss Rossitur went to the ball in pale, 
blue silk, with Spanish blonde trimmings, 
and a train a yard long. 

She expected to enjoy herself very much, 
but our expectations are not always rea- 
lized. 

The train was torn down by some old 
gentleman's ruthless boot; the blonde rip- 
ped to tatteTs, @ud shehad the satisfaction 
of hearing Mrs. Hyde-Appleton remark, 
companion, as she sur- 
veyed her through a ponderous eve-glass— 

“Why, that’s Emily Lourele’s blue silk 
dress! IT would) know the pattern of that 
blonde anywhere. 

“And how in the world 
Rossitur to be wearing it?” 

Poor Louisa. 

She would have cried with vexation and 
disappointinent, if tears would have done 
any good, 

And Hubert Dalton, to meet whom she 
had especially imade the efforts, never 
looked ber way all the evening, but flirted 
to his heart's content with Mrs. Hyde-Ap- 
pleton’s cousin, pretty Celia. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rossitur, when his 
daughter caine home, at two in the tworn- 
ing—he was. smoking and reading in the 
little room called his study—*“have you had 
& pleasant time ?*" 
“Not very,” 


lessiv. 


comes) Miss 


Louisa responded, spirit- 


it all my own, than satin | 


| 


‘“‘How do you mean ?” said Dr. Gresham, 
who was measuring out drops into a tuiil- 
ler of water. 

‘‘Nobody will ever marry such a tright 
as I am.’’ 

“Do you think so?”’ 

‘IT ain certain of it.”’ 

“Then, what would you say if I were to 
ask you to marry ine?”’ 

‘‘T should say you were in jest.”’ 

**Nothing of the sort,”’ said Dr. Gresham, 
composedly. “I never regarded inyself as 
amarrying nan; but I believe vour swect- 
ness and patience in this weary illness 
have tairly conquered me. 

“More than once have I said to myselt, 
‘I should like such a wife as this.’ Now 
don’t ery; I sball not urge you against 
your will.” 

“But I don’t need any urging,” ssid 
Louisa, with the tears sparkling in her 
eyes. “If you really think me worthy to 
be your wife, I shall believe that my inis- 
sion is yet to be fulfilled.” : 

That was the way they became engayed. 

No one ever reproached Louisa Rossitur 
for the episode of the second-hand dress; 
but she laid it to beart, nevertheless. 

“I will never insist, againstthe judg- 
ment of others, on having iny own way 
again,’’ she thought 

But though the dress brought sickness 
and misery, it brought also enjoyment and 


| happiness, 





“Was it worth the tive pounds that would | 
have bought a nice warm sacque for Leila, | 


nsiead of the shabby thin 


wear now, all the winter?’’ asked her 
t “~ 
. | il Fa 
‘The Sa spot on the side breadth 
Where that clumsy old srewster spilled a 
i 


siass of wine, that ruins it for me, 
Mr. Rossitur kindly patted ber drooping 
Lead, 


thing she will | 


a a 

“t WisH Twas A MAN.”’—How often 
have we heard the expression“ I wish I was 
a tnan’’ coming from the sweet lips of a 
woman, We have often asked the fair ones 
why they covet such a boon. Generally 
their answemhave been idle, or at least un- 
Satisfactory. Why any woman, *“God’s best 
yift to poor sinful man,’’ should wish to te 
born again, as if she were not satistied with 
her present lot, surpasseth all understand- 
ing. Woman is but a little lower than the 
angel and just above the head of wan. So 
nearly are women allied tothe angel that 
they tnight be easily mis_aken tor tuem had 
they the adornment of wings. 

The rade pleasures of nan are often de- 
nied her, but this 18 more than compensated 
for by the regal position which she holds in 
the social coterie over the sterner sex, She 
is queen of hearts, aud rules with her magic 
wand the gift that sways the world and 
bows humbled inan a suppliant at her feet, 
« slave to adoration. Frail man is the thing 
of the inoment, while the better halfis the 
mother ofa race of men. Woman com- 
inands respect where even courtesy is de- 
nied the man, ‘There is but one thing bet 
ter than a noble woman, twoof her. Man 
sweats and worries over his arduous dailv 
labor, trying to maintain bis tamily in good 
circutnstances. The trouble to accomplish 
this not unfrequently costs him alienation 


Sure and bealth nd even lealis. 

a8 he fallen a victim tothe fata 

Vv secu rorts t 

S nome that are desired and the fu:nily 


been accustomiped to! Heaven bless woman 
—she is the noblest institution of earth— put 
let her not wish to be that which, being, 
would not be the realization of her hopes. 


M.S. 
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WITH EYES UF BLUF. 





BY RITA. 





Maiden fair with cyes of bine, 
Brighter than the morning glory, 

Heart so loving, kind and true, 
Will you listen to my story? 


1 have looked the world around, 
I have wandered far and nearer, 
Bat I never yet have found 
Maiden fairer, sweeter, dearer. 


I have crossed the ocean's tide. 

I have ransacked town and city, 
Seeking farand seehing wide 

Maid so fair, so sweet and pretty. 


I will leave antried no art 
For to win thee with my wooing, 
I have come with earnest heart, 
Be thou mine, a sweet dove cooing. 


I have come with chaste desire, 
Quenchless love that burneth ever, 

L.lke the pharntx's fabled fre, 
Feeding on itself for ever. 


Grant me, then, one priceless boon, 
Give thy snow-white hand and press it 
Near my heart, for there is room, 
And the god of love will bless it. 


Give to me thy trusting heart, 
Call me dearest—let me name thee 
Aught that's pretty to impart, 
Wooing thus, I long to claim thee. 


I have been to cottage low, 
I have been to lordly palace, 
Thither tothe nortsnern snow, 
Hither through the sunny valleys. 


Wearied, worn with fruitiess quest, 
I have brcught to thee the token 
Of my earnest love, and best— 
Words are poor when loves are spoken. 


Love hath language of its own, 
Speect. is feeble to express it— 
Pen of poct hath not shown 
Half its beauty, cannot guess it. 
se ee 


ABOUT SNEEZING. 





NE would scarcely expect to find so 
common and trivial an act as that of 
sneezing, surrounded, in ourown and other 
countries, by a host of curious superstitious 
usages, many of which are interesting sur- 
vivals of primitive times. 

Among the savage tribes of Africa, for 
instance, it is a common notion that kind or 
hostile spirits make their presence manifest 
in any particular person by his sneez- 
ing. 

When the Zulu sneezes, he immediately 
exclaims : 

‘Tam now biessed. The ancestral spirit 
is with me; it has come to me. _ Let 
me hasten and salute it, for it is it which 
causes me to sneeze.”’ 

The sorcerers, too, are accustomed to 
sneeze, regarding this act as an indication of 
the presence of the spirits by whose in- 
strumentality they are supposed to work 
their magic. 

Similar ideas may be traced amongst other 
races. 

The ancient Greeks, in saluting a person, 
after sneezing, claimed to follow the exam- 
ple of Prometheus, who stole celestial fire 
to animate the beautiful figure of clay which 
he had made 

As the fire, says the old legend, perme- 
ated its frame, it showed signs of life by 
sneezing, whereupon Prometheus invoked 
blessings upon it. 

It seems scarcely credible to us that the 
issue of great political and military events 
should have been forecast by a_ sneeze. 
The very numerous instances _ illustra- 
tive of this fact, however, prove that such 
was the case, twoot which we subjoin as 
specimens. 

Thus, many of our readers will recollect 
how after Xenophon had finished address- 
ing his soldiers,one of them sneezed, where- 
upon the whole army accepted this as an 
omen, and at once paid adoration to the 
gods. 

When Themistocles, too, was on a certain 
occasion offering sacrifice, one of the assist. 
ants on his right had sneezed, at which the 
soothsayer presaged the memorable victory 
which was svon afterwards obtained by 
him. 

In the ‘British Apollo’’ (1709) to the in- 
quiry why people say ‘‘God bless you’”’ 
when any one sneezes, the following answer 
is given : 

‘Violent sneezing was once an epidem- 
ical and mortal distemper, trom whence 
the custom specified took its rise.’’ 

At the present day we find scattered here 
and there, numerous superstitions relating 
to sneezing, great 
tached to the day 
ing 

Thus, a common rhyme, much quoted by 
our country folk, various versions of which 
are found, is the tollowing ; 


importance heing at 


anc the time of sneez 


———— a --—— -_ 





If you sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger; 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on a Thursday, something better; 

Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on a Saturday, see your sweetheart 
row; 


to-mor- 
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Sneeze on a Sunday, and the devil will have dominion | 
| thon that woman's sphere isa lively mouse. 


over you all the week. 


Of course, al) the rhymes of this kind are | 


not intended to apply to sneezing produced 
by cold, or any artificial means, such as 
snuff taking, otherwise they have no effect 
whatever. 

It has from the earliest times been consid. 
ered unlucky to sneeze at the commence- 
ment of an undertaking; a superstition 
found even among the Hindoos. 

With sailors, sneezing has generally been 
regarded as an omen tor good or bad ; and, 
in days of old, a sneeze on the left side at 
the moment of embarking was considered 
too ominous of ill-luck to be disregarded ; 
while a sneeze on the right side was thought 
to betoken a prosperous voyage. 

Among the many fairy tales illustrative 
ot sneezing and its folklore, may be men- 
tioned the story of a young man living with 
tairies for a year, who took him to fairs and 
weddings, where, unobserved by human 
eye, they feasted on the good things spread 
about. 





. Femininities. 


Waiting for a rise—The young lady who 
hangs on a strap in a etreet-car. 
Jim comes in with the important informa- 


The man who bad a fat woman for his 
first wife, is now courting a girl called Lena 

A young woman is about toopen a cigar- 
store in New York. Nodoubt she will have capital 
to back her. 

The Boston girls don’t say, ‘*O; get out!"’ 
when they are provoked, They request you to *‘Make 
your exit,** 

The mother who is at all times ready to 
defend her boy, right or wrong, will some day hire a 
lawyer to help her. 

If there is any one thing more contrary 
than an obstinate woman, it is « right-handed lock 
on a left-handed door, 

This being leap year, girls who take 
swimming lessons next summer, will be privileged 
to kick out like a man, 

High foreheads for women are again com- 
ing low style. Weare glad to find that brains are to 
be fashionable once more, 

**Where would we be without woman ?"’ 
asked a writer, We would be all right; but the little 
pug dog—where would it be? 

There are three terrible diseases now be 
fore married men, namely: Spring fever, spring bon- 


| nets, and spring house-cleaning. 


On one occasion they attended a wedding | 
t a 


banquet where there was every kind of 
cheer in rich profusion. During the feast 
the bridegroom happened to sneeze, where- 
upon the young man, in accordance with 
his usual custom, exclaimed, ‘‘God bless 
you !’’ 

But the fairies were offended at this men- 
tion of the sacred name, and warned him 
against repeating it. 

The bridegroom sneezed a second time, 
and the young man uttered the same words 
as before, which so enraged the fairies, that 
they threatened him with punishment 
it he dared to disobey them again. 

No sooner had they thus spoken, than un- 
fortunately the bridegroom sneezed a third 
time, at which the young man blessed him 
as before. 

Such an act of disrespect was too much 
for the fairiess, so they enacted summary 
punishment by casting him over a_preci- 
pice : but by some unaccountable means he 
reached the bottom unhurt, and, much to 
the surprise of everybody, returned home 
after a year’s absence. 

In these fairy tales and superstitions we 
have, dodoubt, distinct survivals of the 
primitive belief we have already noticed, 
which connects the act of sneezing with 


spiritual agency. 
of bold. 


— 
While learning adorns a man, truth en 


brains 


The reproaches of a friend should always 
be strictly just, and not too frequent. 





She—‘‘Do you believe in love at first 
sight?’? He—‘'Certainiy, my dear; I've loved more 
than a hundred women a* first eight.** 

A Southern editor asserts that angels are 
all blundes, but blondes are not all angels. It ls pain- 
fully apparent that his wife is not a brunette. 

A lady advertises for sale one baboon, 
three tabby cats, and a parrot. She statesthat, hav- 
ing married, she has uo further use for them, 

A St. Louis girl married a man on fifteen 
minutes’ acquaintance, because she 
waited till she knew him better, she'd 
him. 

There is a woman in New York who has 
not allowed herself to be seen tor twenty years. We 
guess it will be perfectly sate for her to come out 
now, 


knew if she 
never have 


There are some marriages which remind 
us of the poor fellow who said, ‘She couldn’t get any 
husband, and couldn't get any wife, so we got mar- 
ried,** 


Ouida has a keen insight into domestic af- 
faiis, She writes: ‘*The longest absence is less per- 
llous to love than the terrible trials of incessant prox- 
imity.** 


If you go on an excusrion, and the seats 
are all taken, stand up aslong as you can, and then 
ery out, **Man overboard!’ Every woman will rush 
for the ral’, 


“Jones, if burglars should get into your 
house, what would you do?’ "Dd do whatever they 
required of me P’'ve never had my own way in that 
house yet, and it's too late to begin alns, 
too late t* 


“Uncle, when sis sings in the choir Sun- 
day nights, why does she go behind the organ and 
taste the tenor’s moustache’? ‘Oh, don’t bother me, 
sonny, I suppose they have todo it to find out if they 
are in tune,"* 

Over 50,000 clothes-pins are manutac- 
tured in this country annually, and yet when 
goes outin the back yard on a wash-day, 
pinless corner of a damp sheet will give bliin a swipe 


now—vyes, 


4 man 


“a clothes. 


| in the face, 


The most difficult province in friendship | 


is the letting a man see his faults and errors. 
The charities that soothe, heat, and bless, 
lie scattered at the feet of men, like flowers. 
Whatever we may pretend, interest and 
vanity are the sources of most of our afflictions. 
Trying to admire that which you do not 
like accumulates failure, and exhibits weakness. 
From the knowledge of what you should 
not do, you may easily judge what yon should do. 


The bread of life is love ; the salt of life, 
work; the sweetness of life, poesy; the water of lile, 
faith. 

Want of punctuality may be 
the cook, orevenin the host, but 
guest. 

In matter of sentiment there is but one 
rule—that of rendering the object of your affections 
happy. 

Do not lose courage by considering your 
own imperfections, but lastantly set about 
ing them. 

Depreciate no man’s qualities, and accept 
hospitalities of the humblest kind in a hearty and ap- 
nreciative manner, 


excused in 
never in the 


remeuvy- 





| been losing her hair recently, and 


An exchange, speaking of a certain 
poetess, says she makes good Jellies as well as good 
poetry. We suggest that pects generally go into the 
jJelly-making business, and their contributions wall 
find favor with the newspapers. 


Distracted parent—‘‘My daughter has no 
ear for music, and yet by her constant practice she 
persists in making herself a nulsance to the 
What would you advise?’* Family counsellor 
ry her into some other family." 


faintly. 
**Mar- 


“There is one thing about babies,’’ said a 
We have giris 
but the taty is 


recent traveler, ‘‘they never change. 
of the period, and men of the world, 
the same self-possessed, fearless, laughing, voracious 
little heathen In allages and in all countries, ** 


A lady reader writes to say that she has 
wants to know 
what she shall a0 to preventit.Q Either keep your 
bureau-drawer locked, or else discharge the hired 
girl, and get another ofa different complexion from 
yours, 


The father-in-law of a young man just 
married, foued him purchasing a plano for his bride, 
and reminded him that she didn’t play ‘Pron’t you 
suppose [know that?” exclaimed the 
band; ‘ff she plaved, do you suppose I'd 
piano?’ 

A little fellow witha tall, stalwart wite, 
was asked by a friend If the contrast 
didn't often expose him to mortifying remarks, °°O, 
I don’t mind that, *’ he said, cheertully, 


young hue- 
get her a 


between them 
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News Notes. 


An opossum farm has been started at 
Hawkineville, Ga. 

There is a street in Key West, Fla.,called 
Grunt Bone Aliey. 

London milkmen and newsboys use ti- 
cylesin their dally rounds. 

A narrow gauge railroad is being built to 
the top of Pike's Peak, in Colorado, 

An English authority says that ‘Mr.’ 
absolutely necessary on a visiting card, 

Hampton, Va., boasts the oldest church 
in the country—St. John's, which was bullt in 16%. 

Tweaty-two thousand workmen are en- 
caged in the watchmaking industry in Switser 
land. 

The cattle industry in this country repre- 
sents over 43, 000, 000, 000 head of cattle, worth §1, 600, - 
000, 000, 

A German inventor is reported as having 
devised a practical method of hatching eggs by elec- 
tricity. 

Paper spokes for wheels are among the 
latest appliances made of that article of ever-increas- 
ing use. 

In France gardening is practically taught, 
Itissaid, in more than twenty thousend public 
schools, 

An insurance company to indemnify bi- 


cyle riders for Injuries received, has been organized 
in London, 


An oak in Barnwell county, 8. C., mea. 
sures 2A1l-2in circumference, eighteen inches above 
the ground, 

Aneagle was caughtsome time ago in 
Saratoga country, N. Y., in atrap that had been set 
for a skunk, 

A cow belonging to John Hudson,of Spar 
ta, (ia., is said to have been killed by a falling hall- 
stone, recently, 

Knox, Ind., is having a good talk over 
the recent marriage of one of her venerable lads, aged 
4, toagiri of 16, 

Joseph Fisher, of Craig county, Va., 
M years old, weighs but 0 pounds, is 41-2 feet high, 
and wears boys’ boots, 

An Oconee, Ga., man has just had taken 
from one of his legs a minnie ballhe had been car- 
rying there for 2 years, 

The Massachuseits Supreme Court has 
decided that the taxation of moncys invested in real 
estate mortgages Is illegal. 


- 


(ias is sold in London at 70 and 75 cents 
a thousand feet, and a dividend of 121-2 per cent. per 
annum on §7, 000,000 capital is paid, 

It is stated that within six months nine 
white girls of one section of North Carolina have run 
away with as many negroes. 


A Charleston,S. C., paper says that there 





is aman living in Laurens county, Ga., 74 vears old, 


| who ta the father of 47 children, 


"but since | 


| Hannah has grown near-sighted, I have to look sharp | 


The covetous man heaps up riches, not to | 
enjoy them, but to have them; and starves himself in | 
| the midst of plenty. 


This life is meant only to discipline us— 
to fit us for a higher and purer state of being. Then 


stop whining and fretting, and goon your way re- | 


joicing. 

There scarce can be named one quality 
that is amiable in a woman which is not becoming in 
aman, not excepting even modesty and gentleness o f 
nature 


Laughter is as healthful to the body as 


gladness is to the mind: and there ls no more bea 
f pecta than a err ng face, when we kaow 
true lex - 
. x} at ext 2g 
best teacher, we hare only art 1 7 as ) 
ly when we no longer staad tn need of them;and have 


provided ourselves armor we can never wear 


’ 


tor tear she'll step on me.” 

“How long have you been married, Mrs. 
Slowbov’?'’ **Five years. ”* **Five vears! Wihiv, 
you ought to have a wooden wedding.’* ‘‘Have, 
replied Mrs. Slowboy, glancing across at the meek 
figure of aman trying to hide behind a newspaper; 
‘*had that when I was married.** 


A gentleman being asked what was the 


! price of ducks, confessed that he could not t for 
he had been out that very day with his wif 
had pu ehased no fewer than three «4 : F 
she had purchased a duck of a dress: » 4 k 
of a parasol, and third aduck ofa 
Two gentlemen, while at a p 
eager wat nga king /a 
5 A 
2 
5 - e od od 
way ata pe y 4 wt bed 
band 


A Londonderry, N. H., wife defeated her 
husband by six votes as candidate for prudential com- 
mittee in a recent school meeting. 


At the opera house in Napa, California, 
the other evening, half a bushel of peanut shelle 
were swept up after the performance, 


While Mr. W. Hf Vanderbilt had his pic- 
ture gallery open to the public tn one day there were 
4,200 persons admitted to look at the paintings, 


“T have buried six family physicians, and 
still live,’ is what Colonel George L. Perkins, of 
Norwich, Conn,, said recently to a newspaper 
man. 


Emancipation Proclamation Cogswell is 
the name of the assistant postmaster at Wesley ville, 
Oblo. He was born on the day the proclamation was 
issued, 


The newspapers and periodica's now pub. 
lished In this country and Canada number 13,472, an 
Increase of 1,600 in the last year, and of S,6isin the 
last decade, 


The latest return shows the number of 
volumes tn the British Museum to be over 1, 200,000. 
There are 160 niles of shelves, and about twenty more 
to be Billed, 


A Polish woman at Chicopee, Mass, ap- 
plied fora three veares’ license to ge. married, ex. 
plaining that her husband Inthe old country was not 


ver for three years. 

Mind Cure’ has broken out in 
This isa kind of cure that Is effected, or es- 
saved, by the 
powers upon the case in hand, 


coming ¢ 
“The 
foston. 


concentration of several minds or will 


Teeth shaping, or denticulat‘on, as the 
dentists call it, is the latest craze in dentistry. By 
ineans of @ liquid application the teeth are softened, 
and pressed tuto desirable shape. 


Dr. Gibbons cites a case ot hypochondria 
in which a farmer imagined his nose to be a bundle of 
hay. He took greatcare nottogo near ao cow or 
horse, for fear bis hay nose might be destroyed, 


The worst cold, says The Journal of 
Health, may be promptly cured tn twenty-four hours 


after ithasbeentaken, If the patient wii! keep 


| warin in bed and eat little or nothing for a day or 


two. 

A compositor’s hand makes in a year of 
WOH dave, each of ten hours’ work, 3,60, G0 movemente 
In (he setting of 12,0) letters each day, and the dis- 
tance bis hand travele at the same time ts 1, 4 inilesa 


ear, or over 41-2 miles a day. 


In the Garfield school at Centreville, La., 


aPooyv drewarevolveron hie teacher because she 
proposed whipping him. TI young woman nut only 
rok away the revolver, but hastiae! b t + «! 

and then had him taker elore a istice, « fined 


ng 


: 
| 








fy 
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BURIED ALIVE. 





Tiswhen the glorv of surmimer has de 
parted, and the trees no longer present 
to the lover of the picturesque tie 

evaru@ fa varied and varying Vverdue,that 
the country is iisagined to have lost its at 
trectionse 


What a revelation it ix! To think that 


every tre te, try theelf, om elonmy Lemrniniy 
With auiueal life, and that, too, in @ form 
Visible enough to those who Clivume lo seek 


lor themselves a view of this 
vitality. 

The galls upon the oak tree yonder are 
the work of « Uny creature a Cyu ps, and 
those curious, woolly-louking e@excrescences 
freqguentiv occurring Upon the wild rose, 
when its blossoms bave long since dritted 
away on autumn winds, are also the handi 
work «cl «lie ¢ Vriips. 

In both instances the excresceence pro- 
duced is due to the irritation set up by the 
introduction of a foreign bodv between the 
tissues of the paint. 

The gall and bedeguar, as the moss-like 
growth is Cerined, eoutain the larval forus 
ofthe insect originally making the punct- 
ure. 

The gall-fly and other evniptdm all have 
the peculiarity of ancaurved antenum, those 
graceful organs that add so much to the ap 
pearance aul plystology of all lusects, 

These aboortnial features of the veyetable 
world owe their existences in diflerent 
Nantes to different species of flies, and each 
a characterised) bv saree pecullarity of form 
or mize. 


ubiquitary 


strolled 
eanopy of bing 


Few observant persons can have 
beneath the 
Jand’s oaks with bias 
other, seen and wondered at the curious fit 
tle disks tliat sO commonly afleet the 
neath side of individual leaves, 
These tiny spangles owe ther apy 
gali-fly. and if the spangle 
ted during the later months of the 


tater age ous 
tiv, at one line or an 
under 


jwMarance 
to a Bpecios of 
are collec 
veur, (lie itbaay tn 
bred from theron, 

Lhave heard pheasants are particalarls 
poartisad Lo Clieme ent 
when Killed have been found 
crops full of them, 

Simall and 
ants would appear 


risen't pr mbireing thei 


datnties, and 
to have thei 


pibncolenge peal 


iuatasaboit 
nevertheless, 


secure as these litt'e 
, thev lave, 


enemies of the most deadly tvpe im a tly 
called the jehneunmion, 
This creature is tvanipire, epost tig its 


of the 
oak-apple, and 
tinitil the 


ova dn the brodies 
hulsite the 
luck less vietiin 


exhibits is exhausted, 


arrtals wheletta tn 
privs thpren ts 
frayvtile vitality it 
When it leaves thy 


wreck Jt) lias) trade to perfect its parasitic 
cureer by preretng Sone other Ciov babita 
tion to perpetuate bis sy tom, 


Leaving the oak tree, and oxanining the 
plumme-lHike foliage of a willow, stlitige toy 
the water's oclgre, ce rity meres tipo thy 
leaves some bright erlrnson exubeer 
that would seen: to tiiieate the 
Mm elroaitipe 
‘Tear one 
mritiacl Vv ite diis eosy 
Phos drdiy 
his way Heros thie 
fort ofasaw-fly. 
A far deadly foe to the willow is 
the luge eaterpillar of Lhbes geenat noth, to 
whose ravages tnany a noble tree ows tts 
downtall. 
There, for 
worivelled beranetes iu the streaiuns. 
Tt liam beeon tummelled an 
tois tivivand by ne 
IDeA SWeelsineliiltiy creature, 


thiees 
prrersertnere { 
bratdinernneres bh “ 

med vou will find, cored 
relreat, wa iithie wruls, 
idtaal will cme chiay tee 


Wialer-tewdows im the 


ed i ti, 


Woitigeltey 


thheore 


instanee, lies one with its 


all atireections try 


the exeavalions «of 


bor three yvears does Chis lutigry tbomster 


diwell ino bis larval stat mel eaei Veer bbe 
makes nm Co@oom oof prawed weed, fro 
Wiieli le tititemtely etaseryes oda the tall 
dignity aud enjovinent ofa glorious padre of 
wings. 

Bat what have we here? What is: this 


marking bramble aves by 
neath our feet? 


Im tliat thie 


curious cota Chve 


handiwork of an toiseet also ? 


Yes, the leal-witier whi ties tirade tliat 
wasv track across thie tiiddle of the leat is 
perk ante t ‘ Pils ubdeve 
oped Gonmdition, amd 4 hips Vou tay bee 
fortunate en ipgin sot tirnd | oi Vou Gare 
fusliy part Choe ssuies of the leat 

l at fret \ ba i iy? ith Sli “ 
aol Ubae pawtlnornu ft ‘ lard = boy Ss whit 
eountey folk eall cuekoo-espit, and ois tre 


‘pueentiy be be seen on our rose trees ta the 
refer, 
Poe pleneor 
treotti or, rather, ts) 
sitiall 


nenon proceeds from a small 
rN a. 

Is Hotmeant a young 
iv supposed. 


a voung fly or 


teoolls 
is Very Trequent 


1’: rpreeee Cree enn Mpa cf 


4 iat bullertly ju eonnection with its 
ms 
Winged insects never prow when thev 
bean jee attained the power of flisht, and 
TT ywoieal readers would do well 
eorbbeot tliat interesting at. 
- —_—> 
Hlomeris the earliest profane anthor who 
‘iM ks tlie tidus { trnbers were 
i 7 t } wiuat i ' 1 Net merlands 
1638, Nitric acid was first ottatned try 
Kavinend Tatts now Hist 1 12K7 
MS «is aays 1 - i ‘ 
ro ss ast i* i - i 1! ‘ 
" sind ft a st 
- test att 
| hus | ' ~ 4 (ne 
- bkuvi \ 
—_ <> 
warned 
Ca ar P » 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“THE GENTLE SPRING.” 





Now is the time Spring fevers are about 
When one feeis atioloes, of d and sore, 


Aud oight. pests, roused from Winter's sleep, march 


vut 
In hours still to tap the sleeper's gore 
Awd thro” the house Gieorder relwu ipreme, 
The housewives wield be rush, the moy and 
Urcman, 
While ang men, wit enypuage ait Veemn 
In talk of op f fires and of ploou 
They worry down « bare anil asty meal, 
Dhey salu ire ‘ tae pl ot free 
Ad swear the fhear with more content th appeal 
Of thoes whe talk upligutulog rods, than be 
Compelled to fe the oye t ra day 
V here that dread ‘ j iw-cleaning, hold the 
fort 
Now in the fleid eee + ror Ife ty at play 
The trase-tall f rr jee It «port 
Iu broke thumles and «praine thes dearly pas 
Olur overcoats wee'ea un trast a 
4 Pthreadbare garment oath © M peepee 
The tender baties in thet 
And add their share to crowded lewalk woes 


Neath April rave the dudelet and the duce 
’ t lhe thle, 


Ar « rf # sk ! te 
And thetr thems t ! ents pa 
The chickens scratch the tre toy yarden plot 
! ae A ‘ ' 1 ! ' oof toe ‘ rT” ‘ 
Plie peach-tue iand whea ave gone t yeevt 
Tack Fr t and Pret “ {a le < stip 
I I ro pet ! t iy ' 
By ope window slere ' ‘ 
Pine ntoneed red far ut it lircent 
Phe tree zing blast brook 1 its ter i 
Yet these and kindred « poet 
Are what, in fact, makeup ““yenth Spring 
Ww. MACKINTOSH 


Humorous. 
Whenisthe heart lkea watchman’ When 


A convention of barbers wa broken "yp 


we ‘ 

Bony formation and other forms of Heart 

DPike ase cured 1 (eraye Hleait Keyulateor At 
leuswies 

Why dolovers indulge in romantic even 

it ste t eis a ypreat dealol tian. 


bnee 


buteher 


snd the lattes 


What is the diflerence between a 


ariel fliet Dhe fotimer kblls to «lyre 


Phe difference between snuff and plug 
todo i that iffea ‘ ‘ *7e, while the plug 

a} 

\\ it ' litlerenee bet ween a belleand 

] 7 fa med the bur- 
fal 

Win the ference between a mileh 

tw« ait Die ue gives milk, and the 

'. 

\ ' 

Whi : pleasant te be dn company 
a it toate preopbe’ Because they are like seamed. 
“ 

Ashes of rosescomplexion ois) the latest 

ect tor Dt cate Lee coletaatnne hy early morning 
exuere ‘ th ma “ve 

Bones | | | " , r gi} 

4 wis O VOU AIWaAVs ent your gis. 

» s i “% " Ni mother taught 
ane sa ta ' ! t 

A hompneed not be heavy: bat. should it 
| pay ‘ I peu 

An wrx uric Vs db i hia Doere rine \ 

‘ i \ \ x ike n 
he 

\ forward young manata ball sought to 
eusage . twin sets bveued: beet e exeused her 
well, a © y et back 

What wav must a wite aclopt Who wishes 
tokeepaha redat he Send him up oo t 
' and take a t ‘ ! 

\ learhes ly tw lve han ed snid 
\ + \ ! ! ! I ‘ 
' red 

Riis ' ‘ niral ' 

| ollie! forms «of 
Heart PDdise ane ‘ Dor, Geraves’ Heart Regula 
Il 

\\ \ i Wie tha l i bad ind, it 
t ‘ 1 ste oma l Biise 
i , ‘ 4 “ hed ‘ ‘ Wiched w h 
“ wie » t last 

\ forest fire in British Colum} ia exploded 
a powder-ioill b MY pane of glass ina sy aye ir 
by wa tehen, a ver nt erclalmed Wiis, 
hiave i Ta aati 

——_ ° >_> 
A Good Answer. 

Bole Lrgersoll bias tree tehing the question: “What 
shall we do to be saved °° Now thisisa very peculiar 
question, and car t ‘ * ahsewered without Wrat 
myulring What'st itter Have von lad 
bad buch “ tare uffering with® Protatbis 
he reter t thie ‘ imhka ‘winter we have exper 
enes " ‘ t! yu 1a severe old If the 
alter «ty Prefer ' ! 

Rev. M _. Be. 4 h Pa 
“ t* ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ te “It ‘ 
nearly tw von I ! Dr B 
‘ igh Sy and | fra is 
tirat ‘ ! a) 
' ‘ ft I i 
—_—- ——_ 

Z z ~ ‘ 

ast ewvicde wir reae gt “rT 


| Chronte Lung Diseases, or 


The Old and the New. 


There was atime when the medical faculty, 'n dealiny 
with thelr paueuts, appeared to act upon the ‘*hill of 
care’ principle, Tue must powertul drugs aud the 

t herole drugs were emploved, aud, if Ube patient 
‘ ape death from dlecase, be et vla capilai chances 


wl dying [rom drugs Dv il Was vilen an open ques- 


tion whether a patient should die ol distace oF be 
kiile v ‘ , lo pliysic, vomit and salivate 
white physicians thought noth- 
tiade to 


machand liver 


were mild rete ties, 
lng Was belug done utiless the head Was 
back to ache, the «ft 


wl against natural diet. But 


swim, t tu re- 


times have changed, 
practices of physi- 
Clans and people. Coug . Colds, and Bronchitis are 
red try Homptire Homwmopathte 
nughs and Colds, but dis- 


and with tiem the opinion and 


Tr a Specifies 


Nos. land 7, 


eases ol a fai 


aud nulwonly ¢ 


wrayer nature, line Poucumoula ana 


onsoniption, are also ar- 
Dyspepsia, with tits Kindred attendants of 
Weak Stomach, Low Spirits 
pation, | ptmany; but Hnmphrevs’ 
Homaopathic Specifie No. 101, mild, pleasant and 
aud has cured its thousands. Try it, So 
of Rheumatism, of Coup, or Headache, 
and its cure, 


rested, 
lndigestion, aud Consti- 


the bane of life t 


agreeable, 
t ¢ atarrh, 
Each has its Spee fe 
i 
Superfluous Hair 


Madame Wamoold’s SpecifiC permanpcuUy removes 


Supert sous Ela Withoullojurinug the shin. Send tor 
cireuls Madame WAMBOLD, las West spring- 
eld @@&eet, Boston, Mass. 
—_- © <> 
ag” When our readers answer any Adver- 


| tleement found tv these columns they will 





confer a tavoron the Pablisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming ‘he *, turds Evening 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


90 years. The only successtul remedy for 


Nervous [ebility. Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes 

#! per vial or 5 vials and large vial powder, for #5 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS or sent postpaid on receipt of 

fied Address Sameuprers fomeopathic 
ledicine Co., 100 Fulton St., New York. 


WARNER BROTHERS 


~ 





® COPALINE PY 
be 





These Corsets are recognized in Europe and 
Americaasthe standard of style,workmansh!p and 
general excellence, The Coraline with which they 
nre boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
abilityand comfort. Price, from $1 up. 

FOR SALB ry AL LEADING MERCHANTS. 


Avoadallimitations, De sure that our nameison 
the lx a. 


WARNER BROS., 
963 BROADWAY. NEW YORK: 


Dr. O. Phelps Brown’s 


RENOVATING PILLS. 


(PURELY HERBAL). 
/ AS ‘4 Gentle, 
Py A Effective, 
=v 


Do not gripe or 





Cause Pain. 


A positive cure for Billiousness, Headache, Con- 
stipation, ete., etc. 
Most pills after first effects leave the bowels worse 


than before, but these Pills permanently regulate 


Dr. o. P. Browse Herbal Ointment, 
a op ‘ r Sku Diseases, Swele 
lines, ‘ae, ores, U lcers, Wounds of all kinds, 
Barbers Itch, Lame or Weak Back, Neuralgia, 
theur natism, Sore Fyes, an a all diseases which 
car reached externally. MD 's per pot. 

‘pr. ©, Pheips Seow n°’ Male Fern 
Vermifuge wii expel wor s tr ildren in 
five hours, and eur e worst « ise of Tap v Worm 
c} ren like to tak , as it i8 pleusant to th 
La-' Price 3O cents per borth 

F re by Tyr igcvrists, Of ‘and Laboratory, 
43 & 47 Grand S.. Jereev Citv. N. J Scud fous 
Llustrated Annual Sliakespearian Almanac, 
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DR. RADWAY’S _ 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV ENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Syphi- 
iitie Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
ir —e Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, | 


ERU PTIONS ON THE FACE AND. BODY. PiM- 
. BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORFs, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway's Sarsaperillian Re- 
solvent excels all remedial aes ents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor; ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to ail. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofuious, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb_ Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Steppage of Water, Incontineme of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminurta, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofan 
eyyg, or threads like white silk, orthere is a morbid, 
dark, billous appearance and white bone-dust de pus- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
wien passing water, and pain in the sinall of the back 
and along the loins, 
SULD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active prtgetpics ot 
medicine than any other preparation en in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesas much. One Dollar Per ttle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AN 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELL 


RHUEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


N ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
eure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Searlet, Typhoid, Yellow aud other tevers, (atded 
by RADWAY’S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY'S READY 
KELIEF, 

Loosenesa, Diarrhaa, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stoppe ‘din fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway'’s Ready Relief. No cougestion or 
Inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the KR, R. Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheunma- 
tisin, lumbago, pains and weakuness ip the back, 
spine, or kidneve; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radwas's Ready Relief 

will afford immediate ease, and lh continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure., Price, Wcents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


CITABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


_rerteety Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
in, purge, re culate, partly cleanse, and strengthen, 
»XDWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 

a... Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
us Diseases, Headache, ¢ ‘onstipation, ( ostiveness, 
fe digestion. Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, luflam- 
ation of she Be owela . Plies, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscer a. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Be Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
ity os the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when tn a lvinug posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain to 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden F lushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free te 
systein of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 8 
Warren Street, New York. 
4@° information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
mame ‘‘Radway’’ ison what you buv. 
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Dodd, “Mead & Co. of New Y ork have just | Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 


issused in cheap paper form E. P. Roe’s fa- because of a superstition that it could be 
mous story “The opening of a Chestnut | cured by a king's touch. The world Is 
Burr.” Besides theexcellent print and pa-| wiser now, and knows that 


per considering the low price of the work, 
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6 illustrations, drawings by H 
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ot valuable hints any one of w hich is well Tabercular ‘onsumption, and vari- 
worth the price of the book in itself. Price ous other dangerous or fatal maladies, are R. DOLLARD, 


15 cents per number. Published at 739 produced by it. 
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mental interference. Prof Heury F, Os- 
born, of Princeton College, has a highly 
interesting article on Illusions of Meinory, 
Helen Kendrick Johnson contributes an 
essay on The Meaning of Song. Finally 
there is a joint discusssion of Working- 
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Meody and Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, of | Absolute ure FOR ALL. 
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FASHION CHAT. 


out of late from certain Paris modistes. 
‘Toev are rumors concerning the revival— 
at how near a date is not stated—of nothing 
inere nor jess than round, full, plain skirts, 
devoid of drapery and absolutely free trom 
the sustaining services of any tournure un- 
derneath, gathered tw the belt, and worn 
with a sash, and, naturally, with the round 
basqueless waint, ‘a la vierge,”’ which 
forms the adequate accompaniment of the 
atvle of dress mentioned ; in short, a return 
to some thing very similar to the costuine 
we may still admire in ancient “birthday 
books” and the like, arraying the languishb- 
ing forma of dainsels with corkscrew ring- 
leta, seated twanging a harp with taper 
fingerr. 
These tidings come to us directly, and 
we give them to our readers to be, as 


Nery rumors have been breaking 
‘ 


usual, in advance of other sources of infor. | 


mation in regard to these matters, 

But we are bound to contess, at the same 
tiine, that no examples of this fashion of 
the future, exhumed and resurrected from 
the past, have, as yet become prominent. 


With all the weddings in anticipation for | 


after Easter, and the number of trousseaux 
in course of preperation, attention is called 


, 


extensively to wrappers, ‘‘negliges,’’ morn. | 


ing-gownsa, tatinoes. 

More coquetry is lavished upon these 
articles of apparel, perhaps than upon any 
other porsion of a wedding outfit. 

By the way, “Punch” isthe rather fanci- 
ful tithe bestowed on the very latest variety 
ofthe innumerable shades of blue grey 


London smoke, and #0 called, we presume, | 


or its supposed resemblance to the color of 
the perfumed steam, curling upwards into 
apace from out the flowing bowl, 

Be this as it may, it is really effective ; its 
matin ground, thickly covered with parti- 
colored tufts of velvet—bronze and pale 
pink, claret, and fawn, or other pretty 
mixtures, 

With other things other considerations 
have weight—-usefulness, elegance, rela- 
tive wearing qualities, degrees of fashion- 
ableness; but in these cases coquetry is the 
inain point. 

A wotnan in a wraper is enfranchised 
from the conventionalities of life and 
dress, 

Soe can look just as charming and as 
picturesque as she is tninded to -or as she 
“an succeed in looking—without being 
taxed with affectation or eccentricity. 

Hor jmaginativeness or inventive power, 
with regard to dress, can for once have free 
soo pe, 

The result is usually delightful. 
ably honeymoons would not be such pleas. 
ant institutions by half were it not for the 
ideal wrappers and matinees that form part 
of the troussean, 

Most of the wrappers this Spring still 
keep the Mother Hubbard shape. 

The square yoke is sometiines shirred. 

Sometimes it is covered with elaborate 
embroidery and lace. 

One exquisite Mother Hubbard morning- 
gown of ivory-white cashmere, with bows 
of white satin ribbon down the front, has 
the yoke embroidered in a close palm-leaf 
design with colored silks in dull cashinere- 
shawl tints. 

The centres of the leaves are made of ap- 
pliques of dull-red cashmere, 

The sleeves have deep embroidered cuffs 
to natch. 

Another Mother Hubbard is of pale rose- 
colored surah. 

It has a little pleated flounce around the 
foot. 


Prob- 


Down the front a jabot of broad Pompa- | 


dour Jace mixed with knots of ribbon, 


mjuare shirred yoke, deep round collarette | 


of lace falling fromthe neck, full sleeves 
drawn in above the waist with a strap and 
bow of ribbon, and frills of lace. 

Broad pink satin ribbon placed loosely 
about the wrist and tied, with streaming 
ends, on the left side. 

A third wrapper of a different style 1s of 
pale-green foulard sprigged with rosebuds, 
It has a very long, rather pointed, train 
and is creenllated all around, the squares 
falling over ruffles of white lace that peep 
out between. . 

The front has a jabot of Oriental lace and 


bows of the palest yreen ribbon, 

The sleeves are trimmed to match. 
Speaking of foulards, we saw a particularly 
effective dress - y ad " piece 

a Diack xg CY 
are p | en ~ rm 

The skirt was - 4 al, plais f 
oourm 


The basque, small panier draperies, and 
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long, full “pouf"’ in the back were of plain 
black foulard. 

The neck was cut square, with revers of 
the flowered foulard. 

Black Spanish lace in the elbow slceves. 

A few other things turned out of good 
establishinents within the week: Walking 
dresses of iron-gray lady'scloth, of light 
| weight; rounded tablier draped very high 
|}on the left side under long buckle of 
sinoked pearl; basque very short over the 
hips, postilion back, pointed front; plastron 
of iron-gray satin, brocaded with velvet 
figures of adeeper gray ; skirt of the bro- 
caded velvet with passementerie and jet 
ornaments falling in a glittering shower 
down the back and over the front, should- 
ers very high, this to be worn with the gray 
costuine described ; the bonnet being gray 
satin covered with a basket-work of jet, 


and tips of gray in front. 

Costume of bronze satin merveilleux; 
bouffant in front to the knees around edge 
ot skirt flounce of striped bronze and Suede 
satin, said flounce laid in triple box-plaits; 
basque with bouflant vest of the stripe, 
shirred and narrowing wa point atthe 
waist. 

Simple costume, for the morning, of very 
fine black and white checked wool goods; 
| skirt finished with a deep border of black 
velvet; overdress very much bunched 
about the hips with rosettes of black velvet; 
| short waist, full over the bust; high girdle 
of velvet, pointed back and front ; More 
dressy—lack and white checked — silk; 
skirt kilted, with three rows of black 
velvet on edge; full draperies ; to be worn 
soimetiines with a plain pointed bodice of 





and having gray strings and full aigrettes | 





black velvet, sometimes with a jersey ein- | 


broidered with black and white chenille, 
finished with deep fringe of the same, 

Basque of black faille with a vest covered 
with close crosswise row of very narrow 
| gold galloon; this may be worn with dif- 
ferent black skirts, 

Costume of black faille, with skirt laid in 
flat box-plaits on front and sides; large jet 
and passementerie leaves applique at the 
irregular intervals all over the same; 
basque with plaited plastron and sinaller 
appliques down either side, 

Carriage costume of sapphire blue satin 
merveilleux and red satin brocaded with 
large blue crescents. 

Skirt plain of the brocade, plain satin 
overdress draped very bigh, satin waist 
with diagonal drapery of the brocaded 
satin passing from right side of standing 
collar to left hip, and disappearing under- 
folds of tunic; short mantle of plain satin, 
sleeves of the brocade, 

Dinner dress of black jetted net over 
crimson satin and chantilly. 

Demi-trained skirt of black satin covered 
with flounces of Chantilly; tablier and 
basque of crimson satin under beaded net 





| Some short mantles also call for mention. 
| One of black ottoman 
| beaded sheaves of wheat; trimmings ot 
Spanish lace four rows deep. 

Another ot black satin merveilleux trim- 
ined with a deep passementerie and fringe 
of jet mixed with yold) acorns; all this 
mixed with Spanish lace in profusion. 

A very short) visite of brown satin bro- 
eaded with sinall blue flowers and finished 
with blue and brown feather triminings, 
Another of black velvet’) brocaded yrena- 
| dine over satin; the entire of the velvet 

figure is red; trimmings black Spanish 

lace and knots of black satin on front 
lined with red, 
Colored silk ,grenadines with velvet bro- 








covered with 


| 
day with the mixture, sticking « sharp 


knife through it in different places. 


When it bax been long enough in the | 
pickle, cover it with buttered paper, and | 


roast it before the fire, basting it well with 
its own fat. 

Germans excel in puddings—*Mehl- 
speisen.”” When I am in Germany [I in- 
variably order one tor supper. 

Not only are the puddings good, but the 
sauce which is put over them is delicious, 
1 will give a recipe, and I hope some of the 
readers of Tuk Post will try it. It is 
called— 


Sago Auflauf.—Wash half a pound of | 


sago three times in boiling water, then 
boil itin milk tll it is quite scft and the 
milk quite thick, then let it cool; beat the 
yolks of ten ecgs, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter and a quarter of a pound of 
sugar that has been rubbed on a lemon, 
aud then pounded ; add the sago ; then beat 
the whites of eight eggs toa stiff froth, stir 
them into the sago, put into a buttered 
mouid, bake slowly. 

When done it tnay be served as it is, or 
turned out gently and the following sauce 
poured over it. 

Wine Sauce.—Mix half a tumbler of 
white wine with the yolks of four eggs and 
two tablespooufuls of sugar; whisk briskly 
ina saucepan until it thickens, If boiled 
it is spoilt. 

German recipes are generally for rather 
large dishes; half the quantities, both for 
pudding and = sauce, would be quite 
sufficient for an ordinary dish. 

These ‘“Mehlspeisen’’ are nore extrava- 
gant here than in Germany, where eggs 
are much more plentiful. 

A German pastor whose family consists 
of himself, his wife, and one servant, told 
methat he received four hundred eyzgs a 
year from his parishioners, that he kept 
fowls himself, and, in addition, he gener- 
ally bought about eight hundred more egys 
each year. 

The greater part of his stipend, which is 
very sinali, he receives in produce, and he 
said that in the summer, when ergs were 
cheap, they lived on them principally with 
the produce of their garden and dairy, 

The Gerimans preserve eggs in various 
ways, 

In most German hotels so many French 
dishes are served than I have often heard 
people remark that “much of the cooking 
was verv like French cooking.”’ 

The real German cookery I do not think 
atall like French cookery, nor do I think 
my readers will, if they take the recipes I 
shall give then and the bills of fare as fair 
examples of the dishes usually served. 

I may here mention that nearly all the 
recipes given in this paper are from the 
notes of the proprietor ofa large hotel on 
the Rhine. 

Ido not think any of thein have ever 
been translated before. 

In most cases the proportions are given. 
Should our girls ever try to cook from 
loreign cookery-books, they will find a lit- 
tle general knowledge of cooking most use- 
ful, as the writers so rarely give the quanti- 
ties, except in the way of saying a handful 
or three Kreuzers’ (coins) worth of any- 
thing. 

I havea German cookery-book, whieh is 
quite uselesson this account. In one re- 
cipe you are told to take a “basketful ;°’ in 
another a mark's worth. 

Where prices are so different this sort 
ot measurement is difficult to work from. 

The Germans inake very good cakes, 

They use sour cream.a great deal both in 


na cakes, and other things. 
C 


eaded figures are among the tmost decided 


of the season's novelties. 

One piece, tor example, will have a 
“erushed raspberry” ground and leaves of 
black velvet at quite wide intervals apart, 

/ another will be pale blue with a dark 
green velvet leaf or flower. 

Giood use will be made of these new 
fabrics by the fashionable dressinakers for 
watering-place toiletes, 

Itis a queer freak of fashion that while 
black Spanish lace as adress trimming 
continues as popular as ever’ white Spanish 
lace forthe same purpose has been quite 
set aside, 
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N Gerinany beef is served every day at 

dinner, sometimes boiled, sometimes 

stewed or roasted, 

I havea recipe outofta Crerinan book for 
beef in the Fnylish wav; the author recom 
mends it aa being avery good dish. 


] have never tried it, and do not think it 
would be a success, but I w rit t to 

VY rea§jders 25 4 reopsil 
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, English way 
pounds of eel, beat tw and keep 1 
many days in a cold place covered with 
| chopped parsiey, lemon-peel, shalots, 


| cloves, saltand peper; rub the beef every 


nnamon sugar, too, 8 much used ; it is 
made by pounding white sugar and cinna- 
mon together, and then silting. 

There isa cake called Sand kucken that 
iseaten a great deal; it is a sort of sponge 
cake with butter in it. 

Cakes are made often with fresh fruit in 
them. 

I do not think then at all nice; the juice 
from the fruit spoils them, 

Nutberless cakes are made with yeast. 





(Correspondence. 


A. C. — “Benedict,” a married man, is 
from the Latin **Benedictus,**a happy man. The 
term was used before the days of Shakespeare, who 
undoubtedly had itin mind when he created bis char- 
acter of Benedick, 


Pars.—Lisping—that is, where th is 
sounded ‘or the s—is easily cured. You must not per- 
mit the tongue to touch the teeth, and you will pro- 
nounce s correctly by touching the palate with the 
tip ofthe tongue. Itjwill give you some trouble at first 
to overcome the habit, but persevere, 


Ros. McC.—There is neither legal ner 
Scriptural objection to your marrying your ‘*ine- 
ther’s daughter's daughter.’’ Marriages between 
first cousins are legal, and the principal objection to 
them Is one based upon observations as to the mental 
and bodily health of the offspring of such marri- 
ages. 


READER.—It is very important that law 
students should understand how our system of law 
has grown up, and such knowledge can only be thor- 
oughly acquired by aknowledge of Roman Law, on 
which so much of our own law is based. There is a 
remarkable identity in many of the leading princi- 
ples of ancient and modern law, hut the subject is 
too extensive to be entered upon here. 


RowkEna.—“The Bridge of Sighs’? was 
written by Thomas Hood, and originally published 
in Punch. Itisalyric poem, and commences :— 

‘(one more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death !"° 
Hood was born in 179%, and diea in 1845, 


FABIAN.— A bridegroom generally se- 





lects his brother, or some very intimate friend, to act 


as best man at his wedding, and, assuch, the latter 
is expected t accompany the bridegroom to the 
church, to support him at the altar, and to take upon 
himself the duty of dispensing the fees, If the health 
of the bridesmaids be preposed at the wedding- 


| breakfast, the duty of responding devolvesalso upon 


him. 


Two.— Your own feelings must be your 
best guiae, Polite recognition of the a‘tention Is 
sufficient, There is no harm in exchanging greetings 
with a gentleman in the same class as yourselves, and 
no gentleman wiil press any attention on you if you 
xive him to understand itts nnwelcome. If he wish 
for your acquaintance, and your parents do not ob- 
ject, he will soon find an introducer, But in any 
case do not be underhanded in the matter, 


ANNIE B.—Grease may be removed from 
all cotton, linen, and woolen materials by washing 
with hot water and soap. When this process Is im- 
practicable, as In the case of carpets, etc., the use of 
turpentine or benzine has been found to be very ef- 
fectual, The greased part should be rubbed with a 
piece of clean flannel, which has been dipped in the 


preparation, The rubbing process should cominence 


from the outer edge of the soiled spot,and be worked 
inwards, 


PHILA.—The early English chancellors 
were priests, and out of their supposed moral con- 


| trol of the king’s mind grew the idea of an equity 


court in contradistinction to the law courts. A bill 
in chancery is a petition, through the Lord Chancel- 
lor, to the king*s consclence for remedy in matters 
for whien the king’scommon law courts afford no 
redress, The keeper of the king's conscience is, 
therefore, now the officer who presidvs in the Court 
of Chancery, 


Tyro.—You have a certain amountof im- 


| agination, you have a great deal tolearn in the art of 


I will give you a recipe for making little | 


rolis to eat with coffee, 

Kaffee-Brodchen.—Take two pounds of 
sifted flour, put it in adish, make a hole 
in the middle, put in two tablespeontuls of 
yeast and some wartmn milk, take into a 
rather stiff paste; when it is risen, beat half 
a pound of buttter, put it on the dough, 
break four eggs in one after the other, and 
half a pound of sifted sugar that has been 
rubbed on a leinon rind, some warm milk 
and two tmore tablespoonfuls of veast; 
knead ail well together, make into little 
loaves, flour a Daking sheet put the rolls 


They are called— | 


on it, place in a warin place for an hour or | 


two to rise, 


When well risen, brush over with yolk 


of eggs, and bake. 

Soup is always served at a German din- 
ner, and *Pastetchen” are frequently served 
after it. 

I give a recipe for-- 

Pastete of Raw Hain.—Take halt a pound 
of raw ham, take off the rind, chop the ham, 
with two ounces of kidney suet, very fine. 
Take the crumb of a roll, soften it in milk. 
Chop six shalots and three sprigs of parsley, 
and put them into halt aa ounce of hot but- 
ter, then add the soaked bread with one 
egg, the ham.and a little nutmeg; mix all 
together, then putin a mortar pound as tine 
as possible, putin saucepan, make hot, fill 
some ready baked patty cases with the 
inixture, and serve. 


The pat vy cases for **Pastetchen’’ should 
be rich, and light pastry made with an egy 
n 
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writing for the press—that experience only will 
teach you, If a short tale has good points in it, we 
do not mind the trouble of editing it; butif we were 
to undertake sucha task witha long one, it would 
cost us more than we should have to pay a writer 
who thoroughly understood what was required. 
Amateur authors are generally too diffuse—they 
amplify and use twenty words where half a dozen 
willanswer the purpose, 


L. B. L.—No, certainly not. Do not re- 
gard yourself as doomed because your parents «ied 
of consumpsion, Try to streugthen your general 
health and your lungs by wise ineasures, which will 
be adapted to your case by anv good physician, after 
special examination, It is useless w give broad di- 
rections, They may mislead you aud do harm. Get 
a practised medical adviser to go carefully Into the 
**physical signs,** andtell you whattodo and what 
toavold, Do not wait until vou are ill, but take 
guidance vow, Prevention is better than cure. 


DAVE.—Damon and Pythias were two 
Pythagorean philosophers. Damon was condemned 
to death about 387 B.C., by Dionysius of Syracuse, but 
obtained leave to go and settle some of his ¢omestic 
affairs, promising to return at the time appotnted for 
his execution, Pythias becoming his surety. Damon 
was delayed on his return ; and as he did not appear 
at the appointed time, Pythias surrendered and was 
led toexecution, At this critical moment Damon re- 
turned, Dionysius remitted the sentence, and de- 
sired to share their friendship. The names Damon 
end Pythias are often applied to any two intimate 
friends, 


NOVICE.—Many devices have been em- 
ployed for assisting the memory as to dates, numbers 
and facts, These may all be included under the gen- 
eral name of Mnemonics. Many of the systeins in 
common use have becn found of great service by 
those who employ them. Besides these, there are 
innumerable occasional devices for aiding the recol- 
lection, which, though incapable of being reduced tu 
a system, frequently answer the purpose Iptended. 
Memory, like every other faculty, needs to be cultl- 
vated. Itmay either be very much developed by 
practice, or be serionsly inpiired by the want of It. 
You should not, therefore, indulge too freely in the 
‘abit ol committing everything to paper, 


Boop. — Juggernaut, or “Lord of the 
World, ** one of the incarnations of Krishna, is an 
idol formed of black stone In the shape somewhat of 
apyramid. Twocostly diamonds represent the eyes: 
the nose and mouth are painted vermilion. It is 
stated thatone million two hundred thousand pil- 
crims visit the god annualiv,. Formerly some were 
crushed by the wheels of the ear—some so recently a 


August, ISM. A great many pilgrims never returned 


‘ to the distance of fifty miles the way was strewn 
‘Ones The Temple of Juggernaut as 

4 st SOO years The State allowance t the 

was suspended by the Indian Goverument in 

1851 rhe festival was kept June, 1872. Twelve 


persons were said to be killed Dy acc ident August, 
1873, It was reported that the festival of 1878 was 4 
failure. 
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